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ON POETRY. 


From the Literary Panorama, August, 1818. 


T cannot be denied that the habit assemblages, we shall act with cruelty 

which living Poets cultivate, of deal- towards ical “inspiration. We 
ing only in those impressions which therefore think Mr. Coleridge should 
have affected them most strongly as be allowed to introduce his owls, and 
individuals, contributes much to the mastiff, in his old Christabel without 
warmth, intensity and enthusiasm of molestation. 
their compositions. A Poet, in the Since the reign of Lord Byron com~ 
ahstract sense of the term, is a person menced,sentiment has become the staple 
who seeks for imposing and interesting article. Creativeness of imagination, 
conceptions wherever they are to be whichis quite a different thing, seems 
found, and who hasno preference for at-present to be more rare, and indeed 
one set of ideas more than another, ex- is very rare at all times, since we donot 
cept in so far as they are calculated to find a remarkable instance of it once in 























stir, excite, and gratify the human mind, a century; Poetical sentiment is merely 3 


This would be the character of one the strength of the moral, affections 
who estimated ‘the value of poetical sublimed by enthusiasm. peated 
‘materials philosophically. But it hag instances have proved that it is com- 
generally been found, that Poetry can- patible with a very limited range of 
not be composed by setting so coolly ideas, nay, that it is even an exclusive 


‘to work; and that, when the reasoning principle, and likes a limited range, — 
because varied ideas are apt to distura 
it—but imagination is an universal love . 


faculties are too watchful; there is gen- 
erally a dispersion of those fine feelings 
which serve as a sort of key-note for of conceptions, images, and pictures of 
calling together poetical 


‘relations which bind ideas together into for the sole pleasure of viewing the 
Poetry. Feeling alonecan do it ; but pageant. Darwin is an example of a 


feeling is so much modified by circum- vivid imagination existing quite sepa= 


stances and associations, that we seldom ately from poetical sentiment or moral 
find it operating in any individual with enthusiasm. ey } 
abstract propriety ; and if we turn loose ... For strength of stimulus, 
our metaphysical judgment upon its of sentiment is certainly 
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thoughts, all kinds, for their own sake, and res . 
Judgment is quite unable to detect the: joices in producing them ad infinitum, ~ 
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that composed of mere pictures and 
images like Darwin’s, or that of “4 
servation and reflection like. Po 
But as the understanding of the i 
is entirely passive in perusing Poetry of 
sentiment, the means of excitement are 
soon expended. Poetry, consisting 
partly of reflection and _ observation, 
like that of Pope’s, awakens the mind 
into a state of pleasing activity, which 
may be sustained for almost any length 
of time, without any feeling of weari- 
ness or monotony, since the interest of 
it is derived from the contrasts and 
comparisons of dissimilar and distant 
ideas, collected froma wide field, and 
not from the aggregation of a great 
many homogeneous ideas brought to 
bear on one point. 

The range of human thoughts is not 
unlimited, and a considerable part of 
it has already been exhausted. In so 
far as Poetry consists in selecting the 
ideal beauties, either of human nature 
or of the external world, or in describ- 
ing situations of imaginary felicity, we 
ean hardly now expect Poets to dis- 
cover any unanticipated conceptions on 
these subjects. Virtue and perfection 
are not susceptible of many different 
aspeets, because their real elements 
must always be the same. David 
Hume observes, that truth is one thing, 
while falsehood is unlimited in its varie- 
ties. The same thing may be said of 
the ideal beauties, both of mind and 
matter. Itis probable that the ancients 
would perceive a cloying similarity in 
the lineaments and proportions of their 
best statues because no artist could 
diverge very far from a certain standard 
without forsaking his object. The 
contention and emulation of sculptors 
would draw them closer and closer to 
acentre. The conceptions of a Phidias 
are circumscribed within a certain nat- 
mral boundary; but there is no boun- 
dary to the variety of the conceptions of 
a Hogarth, because he does not aim at 
drawing perfection, but at characterising 
peculiarity and imperfection, which are 
infinite. In the same manner,although 
heroic Poetry. may be considered as 
nearly exhausted, the world will for 
ever continue to ‘supply materials to 
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the novelist and the satirist, and even to 
the painter of moral energies and affec- 
. tions, where like Crabbe, he takes them 
with such compounds as occur in real 
life, without attempting to abstract them 
into the sublime. 

So completely does thé ideal beauti- 
ful appear to be exhausted, that Poets, 
for some years back, have been obliged 
to represent their heroes as_ villanous 
and immoral, retaining, of course, the 
staple article of strengthof mind. There 
is no doubt a charm about the idea of 
great mental energy ; but moral amiable- 
ness would still have been retained as 
an ingredient in the picture, if it had 
not become trite and threadbare. ‘The 
case is the same on the stage. Sir 
Giles Overreach, Bertram, and Richard 
the Third, proclaim aloud their wicked- 
ness to an applauding audience, and 
are answered from the closet by Con- 
rad, Lara, Bertram, the Buccaneer, 
Childe Harold, and Meg Merilees, 
whose respective confessions make the 
hair of ordinary Christians stand on 
end. Manfred retorts again from the 
Alps, and is like to have the Bible 
thrown in his face by John Balfour of 
Burley, for pretending to be worse 
than himself; while Mokanna, with his 
silver veil, hopes to transcend the whole, 
by adding ugliness to a bad heart, 

Since mankind must be furnished 
with something to stir their sluggish 
bosoms, it is very fair that Poets should 
employ whatever means are left for pro- 
ducing the effect wanted. ‘The publie, 
for its own sake, must sometimes over- 
look the oddness of the expedients used ; 
and if modern Poetry does not exhibit 
so extensive a range of ideas as could 
be wished, it is rather to be ascribed to 
the love of intense effect, than to the 
want of invention, Observation is the 
source from whence every thing like 
real opulence of conceptions must be 
derived, since imagination only repro- 
duces what has been observed in a 
form fit for poetry: and the great fault 
of modern Poets seems to he, that they 
have exerted themselves too little to 
furnish their minds with materials 
whereupon to operate. 
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THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


From thé Literary Gazette, August 1818. 
™ No. IIl, 


THE BLUNDERER,. 


HERE cannot be a better man 

than Sir Michael Marall. No one 
more obliging ; nothing is kinder than 
his heart; yet no one on earth commits 
more unlucky mistakes in company. 
From these, he is reckoned a mere scat- 
ter-brain, a marplot, a quiz, and is often 
avoided. From these, he has got him- 
self into very serious scrapes, and has 
lost his very best friends. FFnally, 
from these unwilling errors, he, who of 


all men in the world, wishes most to P® 


please and to do good, scarcely ever 
opens his mouth without committing a 
blunder, —without giving offence. 

Sir Michael is now fifty years of age; 
yet is he as thoughtless as when first I 
knew him, which is thirty years ago, 
As a proof of the confusion of his brain, 
he forgets daily to wind up his watch, 
sets it wrong afterwards, and is never in 
time any where. In his commonest 
concerns he is always under some mis- 
apprehension, some mistake ; and, in 
his conversation, he is sure to say or to 
do something out of time or out of 
place, If he meet a widower, he will 
invariably inquire after his wife. Ifhe 
meet a lady who is divorced, he will 
(forgetting the circumstance) beg his 
respects toher husband. He not unfre- 
quently asks unmarried ladies after their 
children ; and people at variance, after 
their friend so and so, The many who 
do not know and pity this absence, or 
rather this confusion of his, consider that 
he intends to hoax them, or to insult 
them. ‘The few who are acquainted 
with his infirmity, fear to ask him to 
their houses, lest he say or do something 
offensive to their company. 

{ remember one day when he made 
an appointment with me to ride togeth- 
er to see a cottage on the banks of the 
Thames : we waited a considerable 
time ; at last he rung the bell, and asked 
why the groom did not bring his horses 
‘o tue door ? when, all of a sudden, he 


tecollected that he had lent them to a 
friend. Upon another occasion, he kept 
dinner waiting two hours at a friend’s 
house, and, upon flying into a passion 
at his coachman’s neglect, he was in- 
formed that he had sent his carriage to 
bring home his little nephews ftom 
school. He lost an aunt’s favour by 
outbidding her in a sale of china, which 
he did, thinking that she had an interest 
in keeping up the price of the article ; 
and a rich cousin scratched him out o 
her will for ~— against Methodism, 
he having entirely forgot her religious 
rsuasion. 

But of all the unfortunate days of 
blunders that ever occurred, that was 
the chief on which I met him at dinner 
at the Marchioness’s. Being in general 
two hours too late, and resolving to 
make amends for his usual failures, and 
never having dined at the Marquis’s be- 
fore,he arrived two hours before he was 
expected. The score of servants in the 
hall stared at him on his arrival, and 
then looked at each other—as much as 
to say, “ Is he mad ? what a queer 
nius this Sir Michael must be !” but the 
groom of the chambers, with his accus- 
tomed officious.grin and low bow, said, 
mechanically, “ My Lord will be down 
in ten minutes,” and then 
chair, bowed, and handed him a news- 
paper. He had time to spell every word 
of it. After which he took up a novel 
and went through Jit. 

At length a powdered servant opened 
the folding-doors, and in walked the 
Marchioness. Sir Michacl had never 
seen her before ; but he was acquainted 
with her sister, Lady Barbara, to whom 
the resemblance was striking. He rose 
up, and made his best bow ; whilst the 
Marchioness smiled on him with her 
usual dignity and mildness, Cheered 
by this into self-confidence, he thus be- 
gan: ‘I need not (bowing a second 
time) ask your Ladyship to whom I 
have the honour of speaking, seeing 30 
strong a resemblance betwixt your 
daughter and yourself.” “ Daughter, 
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Sir, I have none ; you must mistake.” 
* Probably—Madam—I may ; I ask 
your ladyship’s pardon.’ 

At this moment, her eldest sister, 
Lady Barbara,entered the room. ‘ That, 
that lady, Madam, is the person I 
meant; I took her for your ladyship’s 
daughter. Lady Barbara, your most 
obedient ! delighted to see you look so 
well: indeed the likeness’—(Marchion- 
ess) “ is that of a younger to an elder 
Sister : my sister Barbara is three years 
older than myself (drily) ; but, (with a 
smile of contempt) there is certainly a 
strong family likeness.” ‘Oh! yes, 
beautiful ! vastly like indeed ! a strong 
—very strong family likeness, particu- 
larly about the eyes’ (Lady Barbara 
squints dreadfully.) Here ensued a 
Joud laugh of the two ladies. (Mar- 
ehioness) “ Do you think so, Sir Mi- 
chael ?” (Sir Michael perceiving the 
obliquity of the sister’s eye) ‘ No, my 
dady, not at all, not a bit !’ 

(Marchioness) “ I am quite mortified 
to think how long you have been kept 
waiting. My Lord is not yet come 
from the House ; and I am much later 
than usual myself, having been detained 
at Philips and Robins’s.” ‘I under- 
stand your Ladyship ; yes, the two 
money lending attorneys ; I know them 
well; harddogs.’ “ Notat all, Sir Mi- 
chael,I mean theauctioneers.” ‘ Yes,yes, 
(all confusion) the auctioneers I mean.’ 

(Marchioness) “ I see that you have 
taken up that scurrilous novel, what 
think you of it?” * Beautiful ! full of 
wit ! how it cuts up the gouty alderman 
pocketing the poor’s rates ! and the fat 
gambling Marchioness’ (the latter was 
herself). (Lady Barbara, wishing to 
relieve him) “* Hem! did you look at 
those trifles in verse? They are very 
trifles, but written merely at leisure 
hours, mere bagatelles composed on the 
spur of the occasion. Whatthink you 
of them 2” <‘ Trifles, trifles indeed, mere 
bagatelles, as your ladyship justly ob- 
serves ; quite below par; childish, very 
ehildish indeed ; a catchpenay no doubt.’ 
Lady Barbara—* Childish,as you say ; 
very much below par ; but no catch- 
penny, Sir; they are my composition, 
and were never sold, but printed for a 
few friends more indulgent and partial 
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than Sir Michael Marall,”—(the Knight 
in an agony) ‘ Pardon me, my Lady ; 
my honour—’ 

(The Marquis entered) ‘ My dear 
Baronet, how are you 2? Why you are 
come in time to-day. (Turning to the 
Marchioness) This is my very oldest 
friend.” Her ladyship gave a contemp- 
tuous look, which said, Je vous en fais 
mon compliment. 

The company now began to arrive 
briskly ; carriages chased carriages dowa 
the street ; and the thunder of the street 
door was like a feu de joie. ‘The Mar- 
quis now drew his friend aside, and 
said, “* Michael, I am heartily glad to 
see you here, It is now three years 
since I met you at Newmarket. I have 
been to Naples and to Vienna since, 
and have got married. I am sorry that 
I had not an earlier opportunity of in- 
troducing you to the Marchioness ; but 
you will find her at all times happy to 
see you.”——Sir Michael. ‘ No doubt ; 
I read it in her countenance. A very 
sweet woman! a most interesting per- 
son! and I perceive that she is as wo- 
men wish to be who love their lords : 
ha,ha, ha! yes, pretty far gone; there’s no 
fear of the title’s being extinct ; no, no; 
but all in good time.’ Marquis.—* Sir 
Michael, I hope that her ladyship’s 
change of shape will not be so sudden 
as you expect ; else must ill health be 
the cause. She is, I confess, rather 
corpulent, but is not so in the way 
which you imagine.” Here he turned 
from him and left him overwhelmed 
with shame—they had been married 
only three months. 

Now entered Colonel O’Fagan, who, 
after making his obeisance all round, 
attacked the Baronet. ‘* Sir Michael, 
you played me a prettty trick to-day ; 
you promised to bring me here in your 
carriage, knowing as you do that one 
of my horses is lame ; and here you 
are before me, after keeping me waiting 
an hour and a half.”——* My dear Colo- 
nel, I ask ten thousand pardons ; but it 
is my coachman’s fault ; he never put 
me in mind of it as I bid him, for my 
memory is most treacherous; "tis en- 
tirely his fault ; but he is an Irishman, 
and one must pardon his bulls and his 
blunders sometimes ; they belong to 
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his country, and he cannot help them.’ 
The Colonel, angrily—“ Sir Michael, 
you are very polite ; but here stands an 
Irishman before you who never made 
a bull io his life, nor disappointed his 
friend.” ‘The poor Baronet was struck 
dumb, and sat silent until dinner was 
announced. 

Defeat and diffidence took such pos- 
session of him at table, that he scarcely 
dared to open his mouth. At last, the 
Marquis, seeing his consternation, en- 
deavoured to draw him out, by saying, 
‘Sir Michael, did you observe the sale 
of our old school-fellow’s estate? it 
fetched eighty thousand pounds! should 
you have thought it worth so much 2?” 
* By no means, my dear Lord ; and I 
was as much surprised to see the crim, 
con. business of Lady—(he was sto 
ped by a look of the Marguis’s)—I 
mean the death of old Lady— (another 
frown) the marriage of Captain Brace- 
tight to a mechanic’s daughter.’ The 
crim. con. lady, whose publicity had 
been revived after lying dormant twelve 
months, sat Opposite to him; the old 
lady’s daughter, in deep mourning was 
on his right hand ; and Captain Brace- 
tight’s brother was near the foot of the 
table, 

“ Each looked on other, none the silence broke.” 

Sir Michael blushed and stammered, 
coughed, called for water, and hesitated, 
His next neighbour on the left addressed 
him ; and he stuttered so in reply, that 
the other, who had an impediment in 
his speech, almost suspected that he was 
turning him into ridicule, 

At the dessert,four beautiful children 
were ushered in, walking by files in 
rather a stage-eflect way. They were 
the Marquis’s nephews and nieces. His 
brother and sister were at table, and the 
children had been sent for as a recrea- 
tion to them. Every one was eager 
to praise them, to extol their beauty, to 
enumerate their good qualities, &e. Sir 
Michael, after priming himself with a 
glass of hermitage, “ to bear his courage 
up,” thought that he would be compli- 
mentary too: * What lovely children !” 
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exclaimed he, fixing his eyes at the 
same time on their father, who is remar- 
kably plain. ‘ What lovely creatures !’ 
repeated he, laying much emphasis on 
the word lovely. ‘ Are all these chil- 
dren yours?’ “So her Ladyship says,” 
replied the husband ; and there was 
nothing but blushes, smiles, surprise, 
and confusion round the table, 

His last blunder was respecting Wal- 
ter Scott. Being asked by a lady what 
he thought of that excellent poet, whom 
he had seen in his tour through Scot- 
land, he replied, “ Charming, charming; 
but ’tis pity he is so lame.” ‘ How do 
mean 2” said Mrs. Freethink, a blue- 
stocking lady. ‘ Is it his poetry (con- 
tinued she) or his person, to which you 
allude?” ** His person” —(here he re- 
collected the lameness of the Marquis’s 
brother ! so, trying to recover himself, 
he recalled his words) “ not in his per- 
son, Madam, but in his poetry”—(re- 
flecting on the beauty of his lines, and 
the public opinion, he recovered himself 
again by) “ I—I—mean in both—in 
neither—upon my soul, I beg your 
asin do not know what J mean.” 

ere a general Jaugh could no longer 
be controlled, and he was laughed at by 
all present. He retired early; took 
French leave ; went home ; passed a 
sleepless night ; and never returned to 
Doricourt House. The Marchioness 
has given orders to her German porter 
to say to the Baronet always, “‘ Madame 
n’est pas visible ;” and the whole fami- 
ly has dropped him. 

The poor Baronet will at last be 
obliged to live the life of a recluse, as 
he will not be able to keep an acquain- 
tance in the town ; or perhaps he may 
end by some very serious cousequences 
attending these habitual mistakes ; for 
these unmeant insults are never forgiv- 
en, and, so weak are we, that many 
who can generously pass over and forget 
an injury, can never pardon the being 
degraded, or rendered ridiculous, whe- 
ther intentionally or unintentionally— 
in joke or in earnest. 

Tae Hermit ww Lonpov. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. GOLDSMITH, 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1818. 


LIVER GOLDSMITH was born 

at Pallice, on the Southern banks 
of the river Inny, in the adjoining parish 
of Cloncalla. As he was educated at the 
school of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, in Bal- 
lymahon, and passed his earlier years in 
that town with his mother ; the follow- 
ing brief Memoirs of him may be given, 
with propriety, in this Survey.* 

The family of Goldsmith has been 
long settled in Ireland. One of them, 
Dr. Isaac Goldsmith, was Dean of Cork 
about the year 1730; but they seem to 


have resided chiefly 1 in the province of 


Connaught. For many generations, 
they have regularly furnished a Minister 
for the Established Church, being what 
is termed a “ Clerical family.” 

The father of the Poet was the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, who married Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Oliver Jones, Di- 
ecesan schoolmaster of Elphin, in the 
county of Roscommon. By the resi- 
dence of Charles Goldsmith at Pallice, 
on the 29th of Nov. 1728, when his 
son Oliver was born there, it is probable 
he was curate of the chapel of Ease in 
in the parish of Clancalla or Forgeny. 
He was afterwards promoted toa bene- 
fice in the county of Roscommon, but 
died early ; for we tind bis widow re- 
siding, with her son Oliver, in Bally- 
mahon, in the year 1740—so the Poet 
was an orphan at the age of twelve 
years, The house in which they lodg- 
ed is still standing ; it is situated on the 
entrance to Ballymahon from the 
Edgeworth--towa road, on the left-hand 
side. Here Mrs. Goldsmith lived in 
narrow circumstances, and indifferent 
health, nigra vesle senescens, till the 
year 1772 or 1773, having been for 
some time before her death nearly blind. 
A lady who died in this neighbourhood 
about two years ago was well acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Goldsmith,and stated that 
it was one of Oliver’s habits to sit in a 
window of his mother’s lodgings, and 
amuse himself by playing the flute. He 





* This valuable article is extracted from the Sta- 
tistical Survey of Shruc!, in the diocese of Ardagh, 
and county o rs game now in the press, with Mr 
Shaw Mason’s third volume of the “* Parochia! Ac- 
count of Ireland.” 





was then of reserved and distant habits, 
fond of solitary walks, spending most 
of his time among the rocks, and wood- 
ed islands of the river Inny, which is 
remarkably beautiful at Ballymahon, 
The writer of this account purchased 
some books, a few years ago, at an auc- 
tion in Ballymahon, and among them 
an account-book, kept by a Mrs. Ed- 
wards, and a Miss Sarah Shore, whe 
lived in the house next to Mrs. Gold- 
smith. In this village record, were sev- 
eral shop accounts kept with Mr. Gold- 
smith, from the year 1740 to 1756. 
Some of the entries in the earliest of 
these accounts run thus :—Tea by mas- 
ter Noll—Cash by ditto—from which 
it appears that the Poet was then his 
mother’s principal messenger on such 
occasions. One of these accounts, in 
1756, may be considered as a statisti- 
cal curiosity, ascertaining the use and 
price of green tea and lump sugar, &e. 
in this part of the coubtry 60 years ago: 


Mrs. Goldsmith to Sarah Shore, Dn 
Brought forward - - - - 153.64, 
Jan 16, Half an ounce of green Tea - 34 
A quarter ofa pound of lump sugar + wea 
A pound of Jamzica sugar - - 8 
An ounce of green ‘Tea - - - . 7 
Haifa pound of Rice - - Pk. 2 


Goldsmith was always plain in his 
appearance ; but when a boy, and im- 
mediately after suffering heavily from 
the small pox, he was particularly ugly. 
Whea he was about seven years old, a 
fiddler, who reckoned himself a wit, 
happened to be playing to some compa- 
ny in Mrs. Goldsmith’s house. During 
a pause between two sets of contra 
dances, little Oliver surprised the party, 
by jumping up suddenly, and dancing 
round the room. Struck with the gro- 
tesque appearance of the ill-favoured 
child, the fiddler exclaimed ‘* A¢sop,” 
and the company burst into laughter ; 
when Oliver turned to them with a smile, 
and repeated the following couplet : 

“ Heralds, proclaim aloud, all saying, 
See sop dancing, and his Monkey playing.” 

This anecdote is given on the autho- 
rity of a direct descendant of the Rev. 
Henry Goldsmith, of Lissoy, Curate of 
Kilkenny, West, and the elder brother 
of our Poet. 
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On the 11th of June, 1744, the fol- 
lowing entry was made on the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin :—* Olivarius 
Goldsmith, Siz. filius Caroli Clerici, 
ann, agen. 15, natus in Comitatu West- 
meath, educatus sub ferula M. Hughes, 
admissus est, Tutor, M. Wilder.” The 
error with respect to the county in which 
he was born arose from the vicinity of 
Pallice to the borders of Westmeath— 
or, as stated by one of his biographers, 
from the circumstance of his having at 
that time lived in that county. ‘The 
Tutor mentioned in this record was the 
Rev. Theaker Wilder, a younger son of 
the family of Castlewilder, in the coun- 
ty of Longford. He was remarkable 
for the eccentricity of his character, from 
the severity of which our Poet suffered 
heavily while under his tuition. Altho’ 
Goldsmith did not distinguish himself 
in the University, there can be no doubt 
of his having been duly prepared for 
entering it. Few boys of 15 have ever 
been able to obtain a Sizer’s place,which 
is a place of emolument, contended for 
by many persons, and disposed of to the 
best answerer, as the Scholarshi ps are, 
In Goldsmith’s days, the Sizers of the 
University of Dublin are said to have 
been compelled to submit to man 
menial services ; but these degrading 
offices have for many years back been 
committed to persons more fitted to 
. execute them, than young men often 
tenderly brought up, liberally educat- 
ed, and whose only disqualification 
is the want of money to pay entrance 
fees, and the annual charge of a Tutor. 

June 15, 1747, Goldsmith obtained 
his only laurel in the University of 
Dublin—an exhibition on the founda- 
tion of Erasmus Smyth, Esq. These 
exhibitions consists of a small sum of 
money to unsuecessful candidates for 
Scholarships, In the same year, he 
was publicly admonished, for having 
been concerned ina riot, and in pump- 
nga bailiff, who had invaded the pri- 
vilezed precincts of the College. 

February 27,1749, he was admitted 
Bachelor of Arts, two years after the 
tecular time, 

In the month of December, 1753, 
_ We find him in Edinburgh, a Medical 
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Student, from which place he wrote 
a letter to his friend Robert Bryanton, 
of Ballymahon, Esq. published in a 
late edition of his Works.—The origi- 
nal of this letter was preserved by the 
late Mrs. M‘Dermott, of that tewn. 
The edition in which this letter has 
been published is that of Otridge and 
Son, London, 1812. ) 

1756——About the breaking out of 
the war in this year, Goldsmith re- 
turned from the Continent to England 
in great distress, haying gone to travel, 
from Edinburgh, in 1754. 

1757, December 27, he wrote a let- 
ter to Daniel Hudson, Esq. of Lissoy, 
near Ballymabon, who had marred 
his niece. In this letter, he says, “he 
could wish from his heart, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hudson, and Lissoy, and 
Ballymahon, and all his friends there, 
would fairly make a migration to 
Middlesex” —adding, that, as on se- 
cond thoughts this might be attended 
with inconvenience, “ Mahomet should 
go to the mountain,” and he promised 
to spend six weeks with them in the 
ensuing summer. This however did 
not occur, 


« Tho’ like the hare whom hounds and horns pursae, 
He sought the place where first bis breath he drew 4 
The darling Bard of Erin wish’d in vain 

To view his lovely nata! spot again, 

To find his wand’ring o’er, his sorrows past, 

Return in peace, and die at hozuc at last !* 


In Otridge’s edition of this author's 
works, Lissoy is erroneously spelled 
Lishoy. It is very generally believed 
in this neighbourhood, that it was 
from Lissoy that Goldsmith drew 
more than the outlines of his enchant 
ing scenery of * The Deserted Village.” 
His brother was the village preacher 
there, when he dedicated “The Tra- 
veller” to him. The Clergyman’s 
mansion is still well known—the parish 
church of Kilkenny, West, tops the 
neighbouring hill—and near it may be 
seen the Mill and the Lake. The 
Hawthorn tree still exists—though 
mutilated, ‘ laniatum corpore toto,” 
by the curious travellers, who cut 
pieces from it, as from the Royal Oak, 
or fromthe Mulberry tree of Stratiord- 
upon-Avon, The village alehouse has 
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been lately rebuilt, and ornamented by 
thesignof “ The Three Jolly Pigeons.” 

A lady from the neighbourhood of 
Portglenone, in the county of An- 
trim, was one of those who visited the 
Deserted Village in the summer of 
1817; and was fortunate enough to 
find, in a cottage adjoining the ale- 
house, an eld smoked print, which, 
she was credibly informed, was the 
identical “ Twelve good Rules” which 
had ornamented that rural tavern, 
with the “ Royalygame of Goose,” 
&c. &c. when Goldsmith drew his fas- 
einating description of it. And here 
it may be observed, that the scenery 
ofthe Alehouse was that of the habi- 
tations of most of the farmers in this 
neighbourhood, before the introduction 
of modern expensive furniture into 
them. Every parlour floor was flag- 
ged, or sanded—had its “bed by 
night, a chest of drawers by day ;” and 
exhibited, either on a chimney board, 
or in an open corner cup-board, a par- 
cel of broken or unbroken pieces of 
china, glass, or stained earthenware ; 
while the walls were covered with 
gun-racks, fishing-tackle, and homely 
prints—among which, the ‘Twelve 
good Rules, and Royal Game of 
Goose, seldom failed to find a place. 
Thus was Jemmy Anthony’s parlour 
once ornamented, in the old mill of 
Ballymahon, which he and his ances- 
tors occupied for a century: but in 
his early day it boasted the addition 
of Violins, Hautboys, Flutes, and a 
French horn, with which he and his 
ingenious brothers often made sono- 
rous melody oo the lovely banks of 
the Inny, and delighted the villagers, 
who, after the toil of the day, assem- 
bled on the bridge to hear them. But, 
oh! the ravages of time! The music 
floats down the stream no more—all is 
silent, except the roar of the waters 
through the broken cel-weirs—the mill 
has fallen across the water-course—and 
the musicians, “their fates as various 
as the roads they took,” are all gone 
down to the grave, with the solitary 
exception of poor Jemmy, who, surviv- 
ing the desolation that surrounds him, 
sticks like a wall-flower in an adjacent 
tenement, 
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s* And in his purse since few bright coins appear, 
He mounts the rostrum as an auctioneer,” 

1759. August 9th, Goldsmith wrote 
to Edward Mills, Esq. near Roscom- 
mon, requesting him to interest him- 
self in a subscription to his “ Essay on 
the present state of Taste and Litera- 
turein Europe.” His feelings were 
deeply wounded by being on this oc- 
casion treated with neglect, not only 
by Mr. Mills, but by another friend, 
a Mr. Lawder, to whom he had writ- 
ten on the same subject. 

1761—In this year he published his 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” in which it is 
said here that he drew the characters 
of his brother and his sister-in-law, 
the inhabitants of the “modest man- 
sion” of Lissoy. On the 31st of May, 
in this year, he received his first visit 
from Dr, Johnson. 

1762—In this year he published his 
“¢ Citizen of the World,” in two volumes, 

1763—In the spring of this year he 
had lodgings at Canonbury House, 
near Islington, where’ he wrote his 
“Letters on English History,” errone- 
ously ascribed to Lord Lyttleton. 

1765—In this year “ The Traveller” 
appeared, and the author was intro- 
duced to the Earl of Northumberland, 
at that time Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and he recommended his brother 
Heury for preferment. In this year his 
“« Hssays’” were published, and he pe- 
titioned Lord Bute in vain to be allow- 
ed a salary to enable him to penetrate 
into the interior of Asia. His memo- 
rial was unnoticed and neglected. 
Goldsmith on this occasion wanted a 
friend such as Lord Halifax proved to 
Addison upon the arrival of the news 
of the victory of Blenheim. On that 
occasion, the Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, in the fullness of his joy, meet- 
ing with the above-mentioned Noble- 


man, told him, “It was a pity the - 


memory of such a victory should ever 
be forgot ;” he added, that “ he was 
pretty sure his Lordship, who was so 
distinguished a patron of men of let- 
ters, must know some person whosé 
pen was capable of doing justice to 
the action.” Lord Halifax replied 
that he did indeed know such a per 
son, but would not desire him to write 
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upon the subject’ his Lordship had 
mentioned. ‘The Lord Treasurer en- 
treated to know the reason of so un- 
kind a resolution ; Lord Halifax briskly 
told him, that he had long, with indig- 
nation, observed that while many fools 
and blockheads were maintained in 
their pride and luxury at the expence 
of the public, such men as were really 
an honour to their country, and to the 
age they lived in, were shamefulky suf- 
fered to languish in obscurity ; that 
for his own part, he would never de- 
sire any gentleman of parts and learn- 
ing, lo employ his time in celebrating a 
ministry, who had neither the justice nor 
enerosily to make tt worth his while, 
The Lord Treasurer calmly replied, 
that he would seriously consider of 
what his Lordship had said, and endea- 
vour to give. no fresh occasion for 
such reproaches ; but that, in the pre- 
sent case, he took it upon himself to 
promise, that any gentleman whom 
his Lordship should name to him, as 
capable of celebrating the late action, 
should find it worth his while to exert 
his genius on that subject. With this 
encouragement, Lord Halifax named 
Mr. Addison. The celebrated Poem, 
entitled The Campaign was soon after- 
wards published,and theauthor found the 
Lord Treasurer as good as his word. 
1768, January 29, Goldsmith pub- 
lished The Geod-natured Man, his first 
Comedy. In the year 1769, The 
Deserted Village appeared, upon whose 
inimitable beauties it is unnecessary to 
descant here. On the 13th of January, 
in this year, our author engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Davies, to writean History 
of England in four volumes, 8vo, which 
engagement was afterwards fulfilled. 
1772, April 10, Mr. Thomas Wool- 
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sey, of Dundalk, wrote to Goldsmith, 
to rectify an error in his History of 
England, respecting Dr. Walker, the 
celebrated Governor of Londonderry, 
whom he hed denominated in that 
work a Dissenting Minister, though 
he was Rector of Donoughmore, in 
the county of Tyrone. 

In 1771, Goldsmith wrote the Life 
of Lord Bolingbroke, which he pre- 
fixed to a Dissertation on Particles. 

1770—In the month of January 
this year, he wrote to bis youn 
brother, Mr. Maurice Goldsmith. In 
this letter he complains that he had 
written above an hundred letters to 
his friends in Ireland, to which he re- 
ceived no answer. He inquired in it 
for his mother, his brother Hudson, 
his sister Johnson, and the family of 
Ballyoughter. 

1773, March 16, Mistakes of a 
Night appeared first in Covent Gar- 
den theatre. The plot of this Comedy 
was suggested to Goldsmith, by an 
adventure which occurred to himself at 
Ardagh, in the county of Longford, 
where he mistook the house of Mr, 
Fetherston (grandfather to the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas Fetherston) for an 
inp, having been directed to it by a 
humorous fencing-master, named Cor- 
nelius Kelly, once the. instructor ef 
the celebrated Marquis of Granby. 

In the beginning of the year 1774, 
he received a legacy of fifteen pounds 
from the executors of his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Contarine, sometime 
Rector of Kilmore, near Carrick on 
Shannon. About the same time, his 
“History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature” was published; and he died 
the fourth of April. 

Lifford, June 10th, 1818. 





———— 
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ON NOVEL-READING. 


Coneluded from page 2, 


ET us examine some of the 
principal objections, which are 
urged against novel reading, a pursuit, 
Which, when followed in a proper and 
rational manner, has never been attend- 


ed with the slightest consequepce of 
: Atueneum, Vol. 4. 


evil. Much has deen said in all ages 
regarding the danger, which results’ 
from giving the reins to the imagina- 
tion ; and, to the impotent malice of 
mediocrity, and the morose temper of 
ascetic philosophy, ne subject has ferm=- 
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ed a more fruitful topie of verbose de- 
clamation. We shall not stop either 
to collect or to refute every argument, 
which has been adduced by this misdi- 
rected ingenuity. Such a task, though 
easy to execute, would not be of the 
slightest utility, when accomplished, 
because not all the powers of reasoning, 
adorned by all the pomp of words, will 
ever persuade one part of mankind to 
renounce the delight, which they re- 
ceive from compositions that represent 
fictitious adventures; or the other to sac- 
rifice the distinction, which is acquired, 
or the pleasure which is derived from 
happily reducing into form and con- 
sistence those volant images of love and 
beauty, which hover around them in 
some favored moments. ‘T’o all the 
invectives of all the cynics in the world, 
both parties will turn a deaf and inat- 
tentive ear—the first will be glad to es- 
cape from the dull uniformity of life, 
and the cold unfeeling tameness of real 
character, into those regions of fancy, 
where they can luxuriate in ever vary- 
ing combinations, and can gratify the 
high aspirings of the mind by the con- 
templation of ideal virtues and ideal 
pertections : whilst the latter rejoicing 
in the pleasure which they create, and 

roud of the influence which they are 
establishing over the tastes and interests 
of mankind, will continue to spend the 
redundance of their genius in giving 
life and substance to thought, as long 
as they find in the sympathy and curi- 
Osity of the public that success which 
is the constant object of their hopes and 
endeavours, and which, when acquired, 
repays them forall the toil and trouble 
which they experience in their attempts 
to obtain it. For which reason we 
shall only combat those objections, 
which bear the stamp of pusillanimity, 
and which, on account of their general 
circulation, deserve greater notice than 
we can bestow on the mass of their 
fellows. 

There is one sect of Christians, for 
whose doctrines collectively we pro- 
fess respect, which totally prohibits 
the perusal of works of this description, 
partly on account of their fictitious na- 
ture, and partly and chiefly on account 
of their general immorality. These 
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are the Quakers, who, according to Mr. 
Clarkson’s portraiture of their creed 
and discipline, condemn AL. novels, as 
calculated to produce an improper ex- 
citement of mind, and to alienate the 
attention from objects of serious impor- 
tance. These are good reasons against 
the reading of immoral novels, and a- 
gainst making them our sole or our 
principal study, but not against limiting 
and selecting those, which we allow to 
be read. ‘“ But even those,” say our 
adversaries, * attract us from spiritual 
to temporal affairs, and cause us to 
think more of the pleasures of the pres- 
ent, than the enjoyments of a future ex- 
istence.” Are we then to be called 
upon perpetually for religious thoughts 
and religious conversations? Are we 
to be expected to ride, to walk, to row, 
to wrestle, and to dine out religiously ¢ 
Does every thing, which tends merely 
to exhilaration, contain within itself a 
taint of criminality ? And is man put 
into this world for no other purpose 
than to mortify himself into a proper 
condition for the next? On a point 
like the present, we might appeal from 
the judgment of the over-righteousPhar- 
isees, to those who think that the Crea- 
tor, did not form man to be the slave 
of an austere and overbearing religion, 
but to follow its precepts, as he would 
the advice of an affectionate. monitor. 
We might claim to be permitted to 
choose individuals entertaining such 
sentiments for our judges: and from 
their sentence we feel convinced that we 
should have no reason to shrink. But 
we wave this privilege, because we do 
not see in what manner the argument 
applies more against this than against 
any other innocent amusement. For 
in pursuing it, what positive rule, either 
of divine or human institution, are we 
transgressing ? If we are imbibing doc- 
trines inimical to the constitution of so- 
ciety, or if we are propagating princi- 
ples injurious to the interests of moral- 
ity, then condemn this occupation ; but 
if we are doing neither the one nor the 
other, if we are engaged, as in the lim- 
ited case upon which we are now 4l- 
guing, in what is in itself perfectly vit- 
tuous, why are we to place that undef 


interdict, which is adapted so admirably 
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to charm away the approach of melan- ing, save to the scriptural : 
choly, to alleviate the calamities inci- sackbut and timbrel, as an unnecessary 
dent to mortality, and to deceive, what exercise of the limbs, indecent in its 


some find the heaviest of all burdens, 
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instruments 


gesture, and improper in its tendency ; 


the burden of existence? Surely they and to deem all garments, save those 
do not mean to assert, and yet their requisite to the covering of nature, as 


language seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that a gloomy, wayward and dis- 


satisfied temper ; that tears and sighs, darkness. 


and groans and complaints are the pro- 

r offerings for men to make to that 
Deity, who has covered the earth with 
gay colours, and scented it with rich 
perfumes, and who has shewn, by scat- 
tering over his creation a thousand joys, 
which are totally unnecessary to our 
mere subsistence, that he has given us 
something better than a bare existence 
even in this sublunary abode of trial 
and misery. If they de intend to ad- 
vocate such dogmas, and if it be, not 
the abuse, but the interspersion, of plea- 
sure in the concerns of life, however 
guided by good sense or moderation, 
which they attack, they are not adher- 
ing to the true principles of religion, 
but are actuated by some hidden mo- 
tives unworthy of that beneficent Being 
whose service they appear so desirous 
to promote. We say so boldly, and 
upon mature deliberation, because it is 
only a false spirit of religion, which 
would diminish the number of human 
gratifications, and would substitute in 
their place, fasts and penances and mor- 
tifications. It was this. false spirit, 
which, in the first ages of Christianity, 
led many to commit such acts of self- 
denial as border on ‘insanity, which 
prompted Simon Stylites to think that 
he was doing God a grateful service, in 
standing night and day upon a pillar 
in the wilderness, and which inspired 
thousands of infatuated enthusiasts to 
seclude themselves in darksome caves 
and gloomy solitudes, from that society 
which man is born to enliven by his 
talents, and benefit by his exertions. 
It was this false spirit, which, in a peri- 
od nearer to our owa times, induced the 
Puritans to condemn all poetry, save 
that of Sterabold and Hopkins, as con- 
trary to morality ; to interdict all har- 
Mony, save the harmony of their nose- 
suated psalmody, as a profane eleva- 
tion of the voice ; to prohibit all dane- 


an idle adornment of the and 
a badge of servitude to the powers of 
It is this self same false 
spirit, disguised indeed under a differ- 
ent name, but still retaining all its 
wonted severity, which sees infidelity 
at present triumphing in the produe- 
tions of the theatre, and immorality re- 
pluming her crest in those publications 
of the press, which this article attempts 

to defend and vindicate. : 

It has been said, that novels give a 

false idea of man and of manners,— 
This is as true with regard to ill-writ- 
ten and ill-conducted novels, as a sim- 
ilar charge is with regard to those mis- 
erable daubs, which degrade nature, by 
misrepresenting it : and proves ag 
strongly, that we ought never to look 
at a fine painting, because there are 
some wretched sketches, as that we 
ought never to read a well-drawn rer 
presentation of buman character, be- 
cause, on the one hand there are some 
tame and feeble, and on the other some 
glowing and overdone delineations of 
it. But even supposing this objection 
to hold good in its utmost latitude, 
what is the result? A delusion, so 
long as it wears the mask of truth, 
may be dangerous, but can never be 
productive of barm when this mask is 
withdrawn, when the furtive plumage is 
stripped off, and the delusion is at once 
knowa, avowed and hackneyed. Be- 
sides, the dramatic effect, which it re- 
quires to add to the pictures which we 
copy from life, so far from rendering 
them unnatural, only makes them strike 
with redoubled effect and energy, by re- 
calling with greater ease to the mind 
the events, which they are intended to 
resemble. You may retort, that the 
modesty of truth is notwithstanding vi- 
olated : violated however as it is, we 
would gladly give in exchange for one 
novel of antiquity, if antiquity dwell 
in such publications, ali the prosings 
and mystificatious of Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno and company, upoa the moaads, 
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duads, and triads of their respective 
systems. For one such work would 
let us more into the domestic economy, 
and initiate us more deeply in the fire- 
side habits of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, than all the grave histories, 
which have come down to us of their 
actions, and all the ponderous tomes of 
learned’ and |aborious — annotations, 
which the Wasses, the Kusters, the 
Spanheims, and the Schweighaussers 
of classical literature have compiled to 
explain them. 

It was our intention, on commencing 
the present remarks, to have concluded 
them with a short review of the most 
distinguished writers in this province of 
the republic of letters: but the great 
length, at which we have already tres- 
passed on the patience of our readers, 
compels us, however reluctantly, to de- 
fer such a discussion to a more favora- 
ble opportunity. When that event oc- 
curs, we will gladly resume the subject 
of our present labours ; and will point 
out the various genera, into which 
novels are divided, according as they 
depend upon the nature of the events 
which they record, or the form and 
method of nurration in which those 
events are recorded. We shall then be 
led to contrast the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each particular system as 
considered by itself, and as compared 
with others ; and, from such a compar- 
ison, be able to exhibit in the clearest 
light the beauties, into which they have 
at some times seduced, and the faults, 
into which they have at others betray- 
ed, genius and talent of the most exalt- 
ed order. For the present we shall 
_ take leave of our readers, by recalling 
to their observation, what all of them 
will have previously observed, but 
what few of them will have taken the 
trouble to account for, the superior a- 
bility which women display over men 
in every qualification which is requisite 
in works of this description. In the 
representation of those fine and fugi- 
tive impressions, which constitute the 
soul and essence of sentiment, the fair 
sex are universally allowed to shine 
with unrivalled lustre. ‘They deline- 
ate them more sensibly, because they 
feel them more forcibly ; and portray 
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them more gracefully, because they dis- 
cern them more distinctly, than we do, 
This phenomenon arises not more 
from the difference of their education in 
childhood, than of the nature of their 
occupations in more advanced existence, 
From his very cradle, man is taught to 
scorn those refined sensibilities, which 
woman instinctively fosters with the 
warmest affection. He is told that 
they are inconsistent with the Roman 
dignity of character, which he is recom- 
mended to emulate ; he perceives, that 
they are little suited to those tumultu- 
ous scenes in which he is to mingle as 
a busy actor; and he discards them as 
delusive weaknesses, not less to be 
shunned than dreaded. Woman, on the 
contrary, naturally disposed, by her 
conscious inferiority of personal strength, 
to imbibe them with eagerness, cherish- 
es them with redoubled energy as 
soon as she discovers them to be the 
sources of all those gentle emotions, 
which cast over all her words and ac- 
tions a magic spell too mighty to be 
resisted, and which render her at once 
the pride, the ornament, and the pre- 
siding genius of society. In man, if 
this refinement of feeling were not ex- 
tinguished by the force of education, it 
never could survive amid the increasing 
intercourse with the world, which is 
forced upon him with increasing years, 
but would inevitably decay and 
perish under the pressure of the toils, 
vexations, and vicissitudes of fortune, 
which he is unfortunately heir to: in 
the other sex, should it never have pre- 
viously existed, it is certain to be elicit- 
ed during that dangerous period of 
their lives which intervenes between 
childhood and puberty ; when released 
from their grammars and their samplers, 
escaped from the frowns, and _ threats, 
and petty vengeances of their governes- 
ses, no longer children, and not yet 
quite women, they labour under a re- 
dundance of new-born hopes and ideas, 
which keep in perpetual play the pow- 
ers of the imagination. Once elicited, 
it receives immediate support and nour- 
ishment from the influence, which love 
almost simultaneously begins to exef- 
cise in their bosoms. ‘This passion, 
which forms but an episode in the his- 
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tory of man, composes the main story 
in that of woman, and by forming one 


of the constant objects of her solicitude, 
heightens and refines her sensibilities to 
such a degree, that the most languid 
frame of mind would be preferable to 
their intensity, and, in many cases, 
would be considered as a welcome re- 
fuge from it. The pleasing cares, 
which flock around her on becoming a 
wife and a mother, instead of dimipish- 
ing, increase and augment them : they 
may indeed be changed in the points to 
which they are directed, and limited, in 
the objects on which they are bestowed ; 
but all that you effect by narrowing 
the channel, is to make the tide flow in 
the space, over which it does flow, with 
a richer, a deeper, and a stronger cur- 
rent. ‘T'o sensibility, sentiment is near 
ly allied; they are children of the same 
house, and cannot well exist apart from 
each other. The original elements, of 
which woman is composed, render her 
the creature of sensibility ; and sensi- 
bility soon transforms her into the slave 
of sentiment, whilst that slavery, by 
giving to ber thoughts that constant 
employment, which is not to be found 
in the sameness, and quietude,and friv- 
olous inanity of her usual occupations, 
appears of so seductive a nature, that 
its tramels are preferred to the most ab- 
solute and unconditional freedom.— 
“ Acvacvew Oedicaxras.” She gives her- 
self up to it without deliberation and 
without reserve ; she makes it the sub- 
ject of her daily thoughts and of ber 
nightly dreams ; and indulges in it, not 
according to her usual system, by fits 
and starts, but with such a regular and 
continued ardour, that her perception 
of it gradually ripens into instinct, and 
her habitual felicity in expressing it 
seems the effect of inspiration. What- 
ever be the occasion on which she in- 
troduces it, she is always original and 
creative, imitating no one, and herself 
inimitable. Indeed so indisputable is 
female merit in this.department of lit- 
erature, that even the countrymen of 
Rousseau are apt to recommend their 
fair writers as the best models of the 
sentimental style ; and the most deter- 
mined inisogamist must confess, that 
beauty is never se beautiful “ nunquam 
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tam lubricus aspici,” as when she comes 
before us arrayed with the decorations 
of sentiment. For then, without any 
metaphor,grace does indeed sit upon her 
lips, and eloquence issue from her 
tongue: then indeed do the effusions 
of her simple and ingenuous nature 
steal over our ravished senses, like “* the 
first breathings of morning in the uni- 
verse’s sweetest climate, carrying along 
with them the freshness of untainted air, 
the mild moisture of the dew, and the 
resistless charm of a thousand odours 
and perfumes.” 

Nor is it merely in what is called 
the sentimental style that the ascend- 
ency of female talent is displayed ; it is 
seen also in the representation of the 
more deep and grave, and tragic pas- 
sions of our common nature, This 
has been denied by some writers, who, 
though willing to allow the superior 
acuteness, with which woman discerns, 
and the superior fidelity, with which 
she depicts, the ever-varying shades of 
transient emotions, are by no means 
inclined to concede to her similar praise 
for the delineation of those feelings, 
which are more permanent in their du- 
ration, and more important in their re- 
sults. They assert, first of all, that, as 
she is not accustomed to watch the 
movements of the mind, when agitated 
by the vexing disquietudes of business, 
or ploughed into frightful inequalities 
by the tempests of public life, she can 
know but little of its stern and violent 
and rugged affections ; and then add, 
that, as she has not an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the object to be copied, 
it is morally impossible, that she should 
produce a correct resemblance of it. 
Grant the major of the syllogism, and 
the minor is undeniable—to use the 
language of the schools, “ cadit quees- 
tio ;” but prove the premises to be de- 
void of all foundation, and the reason - 
ing built upon them is so weak and er- 
roneous, as to need no refutation. We 
shall pursue this latter course, and sha!l 
shew the fact to be directly the reverse 
of what is here stated. Instead of be- 
ing unaccustomed to witness the tu- 
multuous passions of the soul in action, 
woman sees them more frequently in a 


state of excitement than man does 
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himself; and from thiscircumstance, un- 
derstands more distinctly their different 
eauses, gradations, and symptoms. In- 
deed man, in the presence of man, fiom 
various motives, sometimes of shame, 
sometimes of terror, sometimes of dig- 
nity, and sometimes of a combination 
of them all, checks the impetuosity and 
Festrains the agitation of his feelings, 
evea when they convulse him most 
powerfully ; to society, he exhibits 
their movements, not in natural, but 
artificial colours ; and it is only when 
he has retired within the circle of his 
own family, that he indulges, without 
control their genuine impulses, and 
displays them without disguise. It is 
there, that he unveils his most secret 
sentiments, and unbosoms his most 
hidden determinations: and it is there, 
that woman, with curiosity all awake, 
and sensibility ali alive, is called in 
to aid, direct, and participate them. 
Wheao under the influence and do- 
Minion of these powerful masters, man 
Is too proud an animal to disclose their 
real workings to his fellow men, and 
too much interested in them to be able 
to investigate their characteristics him- 
self. Woman, and woman alone, 
views them naked and unmasked ; and 
upon the same principle that a looker- 
on sees more of the game than the 
gamester himself, obtains a clearer in- 
sight into their peculiarities, than those 
Individuals can, who are personally 
actuated by them. Itis therefore un- 
true, that the tenor of her occupations 
and her duties renders her only ac- 
quainted with human nature in a calm, 
or at most with human nature rullled 
into mere gentle undulation ; neither is 
it more correct, that she is led only to 
study the light restlessness of the minut- 
er passions, and the minor particulari- 
ties of ordinary character. No—zhe 
takes a wider range, and, extending her 
observation to the most exalted, the 
most complicated and the most heroic 
sensations, embodies them into shape 
and substance with the utmost truth, 
accuracy, and exactness, Thisis a fact, 
which, whetherour method of account- 
ing for it be satisfactory or not, cannot 
be disputed : and those, who assert that 
the most powerful delineations, of per- 





severance amidst difficulty, resignation 
amid distress, hope amid despair, and 
unconquered resolution and fortitude 
in torment and anguish, have emanated 
from the pen of women, have only to 
refer to the O'Donnell of Lady Mor. 
gan, the Agrippina of Miss Hamilton, 
the Thaddeus of Miss Porter, and the 
Corinna of Madame de Stael, to pro- 
duce irrefragable conviction of the sta- 
bility of their position. 

‘There is also another kind of merit 
in works of fiction, which female writ« 
ers have attained in a much higher de- 
gree than those of the male creation: 
and the cause, to which also this is ow- 
ing, lies in the nature of their domestic 
employments. We allude to their in- 
timate acquaintance with the fire-side 
habits of jife, and their exquisite dis- 
crimination of those smaller peculiari- 
ties of character, which throw so much 
light and shade over the surface of or- 
dinary society. We shall not endea- 
vour to account for thiscircumstance, by 
stating, that, as they are themselves the 
most sensitive thermometers of the 
slightest change in the manners and 
customs of the world, it is not at all 
wonderful, that they dive into the very 
elements from which such change ori- 
ginates ; nor shall we adopt the axiom 
of Diderot, that they are reading in the 
great book of mankind, whilst we are 
reading in books of ethics and philo- 
sophy. Such remarks are merely spe- 
culative, and made for no other pur- 
pose, than to shine as pithy, and epi- 
grammatic sentences; and such specula- 
tions may be neglected without loss, 
when the stronger testimony of positive 
experience can be appealed to. The 
true reason why woman traces with 
more truth and nature, and less exag- 
geration and mannerism, the |ineaments 
of living characters, arises from that 
class of her domestic engagements, 
which concerns the care of children. 
Therecan be no question, that, either as 
mothers, or elder sisters, the female sex 
are infinitely more conversant with 
children than we are: and the effects 
naturally produced on their minds by 
this sort of society (for surely it may be 
honored with this sort of appellation), 
are just such as are required to generate 
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the qualifications which we are now 
discussing. For, as an elegant author 
has truly remarked, in touching ioci- 
dentally on this topic, | 

« What habits of quick and intelli- 
gent observation must be formed by the 
employment of watching over interest- 
ing helplessness, and construing ill- 
explained wants! How must the per- 
petual contemplation of unsophisticated 
nature reflect back on the disposition of 
the observer a kind of simplicity and 
ingenuousness ! What an insight into 
the native constitution of the human 
mind must it give to inspect it in the 
very act of concoction ! It is, as if a 
chymist should examine young dia- 
monds in their native dew. Not that 
mothers will be apt to indulge in delu- 
sive dreams of the perfection of human 
nature. ‘They see too much of the 
waywardness of infants to imagine 
them perfect. ‘They neither find them 
nor think them angels, though they often 
call them so.” 

All this must in some degree contri- 
bute to form that species of merit in fe- 
male authors which we have here 
thought proper to point out. 

It is only fair, before we conclude, to 
state, that there is one class of novels, 
in which our sex, beyond all dispute, 
bears away the palm from its female 
competitors : but, when we say that it 
isin that coarse delineation of men and 
manners, in which Fielding and Smol- 
lett so lavishly indulged, no on ewill re- 
gret that they have neither songht nor 
obtained so guilty a pre-eminence.— 
The vicious excesses, which must not 
only be witnessed, but shared, in order 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of such 
characters as Tom Jones or Roderick 
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Random ; the society, which must be 
frequented, in order to become familiar 
with the low-lived blackguardism of a 
Strap or a Partridge; and the total 
eradication of every modest and de- 
cent idea, which must be accomplished, 
before we can describe in their naked 
colours the adventures of a brothel or a 
prison-house, are all circumstances so 
discordant to the constitution of the fe- 
male mind, as to form an insurmount- 
able barrier to its success in this de» 
partment of fiction. We are glad that 
they are so ; because, if they were not, 
we should bave the sex deprived of that 
vestal purity, which constitutes its chief 
ornament, and which gives us a fore, 
taste upon earth of celestial enjoyment. 
Woman has so many attractions al- 
ready, that she need not seek to obtain 
more at the expense of decency: she 
has so many realms of the imagination 
yet unexplored and yet uncontaminated, 
in which she can expatiate with ease 
and innocence ; that she has no occa~ 
sion to enter those which are polluted 
and corrupt ; and she has gained suck 
honorable renown in every other prov- 
ince of literature ; that she has not the 
slightest reason to mourn, that itis de- 
nied her in this alone. Since then, 
custom, and modesty, and honor, and 
religion, each and all, imperiously. for~ 
bid her to engage in a combat for such 
distinction, let her retire from the field 
without discontent or murmuring ; or 
rather let her exult with joy and thauk- 
fulness, that she is debarred from ea- 
tering into that arena, in which to wia 
the highest prize of victory is scareely 
glory, and where to meet with only the 
second, is disgrace indeed.— Brit. Crit. 
June 1818. 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


CONTINUED. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1818. 


CAT AND FIDDLE. CAT AND BAGPIPES. 
PUSS IN BOOTS, 

it may perhaps be quite as prudent 

always to ascertain the existence of 

4 presumed fact, prior to reasoning upon 

It. I copy the following extract from the 

portfolio of a punster in the European 


Magazine: “ I happened to mention 


to my friend Simplex that I knew an old 
man who atthe age of sixty had cuta 
complete new set of teeth, and he imme- 
diately wrote an essay of fourteen sheets 
upon the subject, which he read with 
infinite applause at the Royal Society, 
It was an erudite production, beginning 
with Marcus Curius Deotatus and Cne- 
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ius Papyrius Carbo, who were born with 
all their teeth ; quoting the cases of Pyr- 
rhus, King of Epirus, and Prussias, son 
of the King of Bithynia, who had only 
one continued tooth, reaching the whole 
length of the jaw ; noticing the assertions 
of Mentzalius a German physician, and 
our English Dr. Stare, who state instan- 
ces of a new set of teeth being cut at the 
ages of 80 and 110; and embracing in 
the progress of the discussion, all the opi- 
nions that had been expressed upon the 
subject from Galen down to Peyer, Dr. 
Quincey, M. dela Harpe, Dr. Derham, 
Riolanus, and others. I omitted at the 
time to mention one circumstance which 
might have saved Simplex a deal of trou- 
ble, and the Society a deal of time: the 
man to whom I alluded was a comb- 
culter.” 

It was Dean Swift, who, when a lady 
had thrown down a Cremona /iddle 
with a frisk of her Mantua, made the 
happy quotation : 

“Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremona |” 

Hardly, if at all inferior, was the ex- 
clamation of Warton, when he snuffed 
outa candle : 


“ Brevis esse laboro : 
Ohscurus fio.” 


I shall not enter into the surprizing 
history of puss in boots, as I think there 
are very few above six years old who 
are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
great services she rendered to her Mas- 
ter, “ My Lord the Marquess of Cara- 
bas,” and who do not know that, after 
he had married the King’s daughter, 
Puss lived in great pomp, and only 
eaught mice now and then, just for 
amusement. 

WHITTINGTON AND HIs CAT. 

Another Cat of equal celebrity claims 
some commemoration, though I am not 
aware that her whiskers have ever fig- 
ured on a sign-board. At Islington 
stands an upright stone, inscribed, 
“* Whittington-stone,” which marks the 
spot where tradition says Whittington 
sat down when he had run away from 
the cruelty of the cook-maid, and where 
he thought that he heard the bells of Bow 
church, then in full peal, ring merrily in 


his ears, 
“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 


Every child will tell, how Whitting- 
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ton, obedient to the sound, returned to 
his master’s house, and reluctantly parted 
with his sole possession, a favourite Cat, 
on an adventure in his master’s vessel :— 
how the ship arrived in a strange coun- 
try, where the King and Queen had their 
meat snatched from table as soon as it 
was put on by innumerable rats and 
mice :—how Puss killed or drove them 
all away :—how the King sent immense 
presents to Whittington in lieu of his Cat, 
which, being fortunately in the family 
way, stocked the whole country :—how 
Whittington married his master’s daugh- 
ter—and finally, 

“ How London city, thrice beneath his sway 
Confirm’d the presage of that happy day, 


When echoing bells their greeting thus begun, 


Return thrice Mayor, return, O Whittington.” 
BISHOP, 


Foot, in his Comedy of the Nabob, 
makes Sir Matthew Mite thus address 
the Society of Antiquaries: “ That 
Whittington lived, no doubt can be 
made ; that he was Lord Mayor of 
London, is equally true ; but as to his 
Cat, that, Gentlemen, is the Gordian 
knot to untie. And here, Gentlemen, be 
it permitted me to define what a Cat is. 
A Cat is a domestic, whiskered, four- 
footed animal, whose employment is 
catching of mice ; but let Puss have been 
ever sosubtle, let Puss have been ever so 
successful, to what could Puss’s captures 
amount ? No tanner can curry the skin 
of a mouse, no family make a meal of the 
meat ; consequently no Cat could give 
Whittington his wealth. 

“ From whence then does this error 
proceed ? Bethat my care to point out. 
The commerce this worthy merchant 
carried on was chiefly confined to our 
coasts ; for this purpose he constructed 
a vessel, which from its agility and light- 
ness, he aptly christened a Cat. Nay. 
to this our day, Gentlemen, all our coals 
from Newcastle are imported in nothing 
but Cats : from hence it appears that it 
was not the whiskered, four-footed, 
mouse-killing cat, that was the source of 
the magistrate’s wealth, but the coasting, 
sailing, coal-carrying cat : that, Gentle- 
men, was Whittington’s Cat.” 

Sir Richard Whittington was Lord 
Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. In 
1413 he founded a College (now con- 
verted into an alms-house for 13 poo! 
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men, and vested in the Mercers’ com- 
any) on the hill, thence called College- 
hill - and lies buried in the church of 
St. Michael Pater Noster Royal, which 
he had rebuilt. 
THE CAT AND HECATE. 

When Typhon forced all the gods 
and goddesses to conceal themselves in 
the form of animals, Diana assumed the 
shape of aCat, as Ovid informs us: 
“ Fele soror phoebi latuit.” Hence the 
the Cat was considered as sacred to her, 
and as the characters of Cynthia or 
Luna, and Proserpine or Hecate, are 
appropriated by mythologists to this 

oddess, whose triple name and office 
is described in the memorial lines, 
“ Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, superna, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagittis.” 
“ Earth, Heaven, Hell, is hunted, lighted, aw'’d 
By Dian’s, Luna’s, Hecate’s, dart, ray, rod,” 

And as Hecate peculiarly presided 
over witchcraft, we may with great 
probability conjecture, that hence arose 
the invariable association of a Cat as 
the agent and favourite of witches. 
Thus Mr. Brand says,‘* Cats were an- 
tiently revered as the emblems of the 
Moon, and among the Egyptians were 
on that account so highly honoured as 
to receive sacrifices and devotions, and 
had stately temples erected to their hon- 
our. It is said that in whatever house a 
cat died, all the family shaved their eye- 
brows. Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus relate that a Roman happening ac- 
cidentally to kill a Cat, the mob imme- 
diately gathered about the house where 
he was; and neither the entreaties of 
some principal men sent by the King, 
nor the fear of the Romans, with whom 
they were then negociating a peace, 
could save the man’s life.” 

‘THE CAT IN THE PAN.’ 

There is a common adage, “ to turn 
Cut in the pan,” to forsake your prin- 
ciples for advantage, tergiversation ; 
and itis thus used in the well known 
song of “ the Vicar of Bray,” a man 
Whose conduct eminently exemplified 
Hs meaning : 


“ When George in pudding-time eame o’er, 
And moderate men look'd big, Sir, 
I turn’d a Cat in pan once more, 
And so became a whig, Sir. 


“ There being no connexion,” says 


Dr. Pegge, “ between a cat and a pan, 
Arnenevm. Vol, 4 
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the rise of the phrase is very intricate, 
all owing to a corruption of speech, for 
the word no doubt is cate, which is an 
old word for a cake, or aumalette, which 
being usually fried, and consequently 
turned in the pan, does therefore very 
aptly express the changing of sides in 
politics or religion, er, as we otherwise 
say, the turning of one’s coat.” 
Shakspeare frequently uses the now 
obsolete word cate. In the‘*‘Comedy of 
Errors,” “'Though my cates be mean, 
take them in good part.” In the first 
part of Henry VI.“ That we may taste 
your wine and see what cates yow have ;” 
and in the Taming of the Shrew, Pe- 


truchio addresses Katharine : 
pee meme aceyennivinns 
The Vicar of Bray in Berkshire, 
whose name was Simon Aleyn, and 
who died in 1588, was alternately ro- 


man catholic and protestant in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Mary, and Elizabeth ; but the unknown 
author of the celebrated ballad, above 
uoted, has modernized the vicar, and 
brought down bis versatility to later times. 
Epigram addressed to the Landlord 
of the Oakly Arms, near Bray : 


“ Friend Isaac, *tis strange,you that live so nearBray, 
Should not set up the sign of the Vicar ; 

Though it may be an odd one, you cannot but say 
It must needs be a sign of good liquor.” 

nswer. 

“ Indeed, Master Poet, your reason’s but poor, 
For the Viear would think it a sin, 

To stay, like a hochy nt lounge at the door 
*Twere a sign twas bad liquor within.” 


‘ THE CAT LOVES FISH.’ 

There is another old adage, “ the Cat. 
loves fish, but dares not wet her feet ;” 
which is alluded to by Lady Macbeth, 
in that exquisitely fine speech to re-excite 
in her husband a determination to mur- 


der Duncan: 

“ Art thou afraid 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have tbat 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thy own e 
Letting I dare not wait upon I weuld, 
Like the poor cat @ the adage.” 


Gray has written a pleasing Ode on 
a Cat drowned in a tub of gold fishes, 
Huddesford, in his Salmagundi, has a 
humorous quibbliug monody on Dick, 
an ‘Academical Cat, to which he has pre-. 
fixed the motto, from Horace, 


“ Micat inter omnes ;” * 
and pathetically deplores his want 
medical assistance : : 


* No Doctor fee’d, no regimen advis’d, 
Unpill’d, umpoultic’d, unphiebetomized |” 
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THE CAT O'NINE TAILS. 

A whip having nine lashes, used for 
the punishment of delinquents in the ar- 
my and navy, is called a cat of nine 
tails, A sailor on board his Majesty’s 
ship the Tartar, in 1747, when tied up 
to-receive this punishment, addressed 
the following lines to his commander, 
who had an antipathy to a Cat : 





[vou 4 


ss ~f your Honour’s command, an example I stand 
Of your justice to all the ship’s crew ; 
I am hamper’d and stript, and if I am whipt 
must Own *tis no more than my due. 


In this scurvy eondition, I humbly petition 
To offer some lines to your eye : 


Merry ‘Tom by such trash avoided the lash, 


And if fate and you please, so may I. 


There is nothing you hate, I’m inform’d, like a Cag, 
Why ! your Honour’s aversion is mine : 


If Puss then with one tail can so make your heart fail, 


O save me from that which has nine.’ 


He was pardoned. 








SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 


Brom the London Literary Gazette, June, 1818. 


WARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO SENEGAL IN 1816, K&c.; COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 1818. 


HE fatal wreck of the Medusa, 

and a series of horrors almost un- 
paralleled in the history of human suf- 
ferings which ensued thereafter, are gen- 
erally known through the medium of 
the newspapers, which at the time were 
filled with the circumstances of that 
dreadful story. We should therefore 
have abstained from our present subject, 
had not this new edition brought to 
light some curious facts relative to the 
interior of Western Africa, and the 
French establishment at Senegal, and 
furnished topics of searcely inferior in- 
terest to those which have already at- 
tracted such universal regard. 

By thetreaties of 1814-15, the French 
settlements from Cape Blanco to the 
Gambia were restored to that country, 
and the Medusa and three other vessels 
sailed to take possession of the cession 
in June 1816. On the 2d of July the 
Medusa stranded with 400 souls on 
board. The recital of the ignorance 
aad misconduct which led to this catas- 
trophe, are in the French style,but suffi- 
ciently natural to convey an afflicting 

ieture of the consternation which en- 
sued. On the 5th, the Frigate having 
broken in two, about 150 persons em- 
barked on board a raft which had been 
gg ; 35 were put on board the 

arge ; 42 in another boat ; 28 in the 
captain’s barge ; 88 in the long-boat ; 
15 in the smallest boat; and 25 in an 
eight-oared boat, which was to be left 
for the service of the port at Senegal. 
Seventeen poor wretches were left to 
their fate in the wreck, of whom only 


three survived when a vessel came to 
their rescue. The boats soon forsook the 
Raft, which became the theatre of the 
desperation and wickedness and misery 
so well known to the public. Only fif- 
teen souls remained at the end of thir- 
teen days, the rest being either swept 
off by the sea, destroyed in contests for 
sustenance, or thrown overboard by 
their stronger companions, in order to 
leave a larger supply of support for the 
survivors. Hell itself could not display 
more diabolical passions than were man- 
ifested, or deeper guilt than was execu- 
ted on this little floating theatre of des- 
olation. Five died of fatigue shortly 
after arriving at Senegal. Of the boats, 
two reached port in safety ; the others 
were forced by the weather to make the 
land, and it is the adventures of their 
crews which form the newer portion of 
this volume to which we shall turn our 
attention. 

From the long-boat 63 of the most 
resolute were landed with arms to the 
north of Cape Merick, 80 or 90 leageus 
from the settlement, which _ they 
marched to seek along the sea-coast. 
The crews of the great boat, the Sene- 
gal port boat, the smallest boat, and 
25 men from the long-boat, debarked 
about half way nearer St. Louis, where 
they arrived on the 13th, after endur- 
ing much hardship during the five days 
they wandered over the barren desart. 
But the adventures of two of the sixty- 
three before mentioned, form the most 
curious recital of this calamitous ex- 


pedition. They had about 90 leagues 
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to traverse of the burning waste of 
Yaara. Having met with some Moors, 
they took them for guides, and the 
main body, after long marches and the 
cruellest privations, reached Senegal on 
the 23d. Some, however, perished for 
want; while others, having strayed 
from the mass, were carried up the 
country to the Moorish camp, where 
one officer remained a month ; and two 
others, the naturalist Kummer, and a 
M. Rogery, were forced to wander 
with the Moors for a considerable 
period ere they could rejoin their com- 
panions. The first horde which the 
former met was commanded by Prince 
Fune Fahdime Muhammed, son of 
Liralie Zaide, King of the T'razas, of 
whom a portrait is prefixed to the vol- 
une. ‘The naturalist was astonished 
at the care bestowed on their cattle. 

“'The horses and camels were in a 
separate place, and the whole flock was 
on the borders of a salt pond ; behind 
them, the slaves had formed a line of 
fires of great extent, to drive away the 
mosquitoes and other insects, which 
torment these animals: they were all 
remarkably beautiful. 

“ The manner of cleaning them is re- 
markable. Upon an order of the Prince, 
the men, charged with this employment, 
take the strongest oxen by the horns, 
and throw them down on the sand with 
astonishing ease; the slaves then take 
the animal, and clear its whole body 
from theinsects, which, notwithstanding 
the fires that surround the flocks get 
among the hairof the cattle, which they 
torment cru lly. After this first opera- 
tion, they are washed with care, par- 
ticularly the cows, which are then 
milked, ‘These various operations gen- 
erally employ the slaves, and even the 
masters, till eleven o’clock at night.” 

The poor traveller was stripped of 
every thing during his first sleep; and 
tormented while awake to give accounts 
of the French revolution, intelligence 
of which had penetrated even to the 
Desert. Children of five or six years 
of age wrote Arabic perfectly well, and 
in the characters of this language the 
Stranger traced on the sand the history 
he was so often required to unfold. 


Oo the second day M. Rogery was 
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brought to the same camp by another 
party, and in the evening they arrived 
at the camp of King Zaide, who was 
however absent, having gone to the 
coast to look after the wreck. 

Of the customs and appearance of 
this tribe—“ They observed that the 
children imperiously command their 
fathers and mothers ; but especially the 
latter, who never oppose their inclina- 
tions.—The Moors are, in every re- 
spect, much superior to the negroes ; 
braver than they are, they reduce them 
to slavery, and employ them in the 
hardest labour. ‘They are in general 
tall and well made, and their faces are 
very handsome, and full of expression.” 

There seemed, however to be two 
distinct races of Moors; one of a 
noble aspect, and the other smaller, 
with different features. 

“They hunt lions, tigers, leopards, 
and all other ferocious animals, which 
abound in this part of Africa. Their 
commerce is in furs or skins, and ostrich 
feathers : they manufacture the leather 
called basil, in French basane, which 
they prepare very well ; they make this 
leather into pocket-books. 

«« But their chief commerce, which is 
very extensive, is in salt, which they 
carry to Tombuctoo, and to Sego, large 
and very populous cities, situated in 
the interior of Africa. Sego (adds our 
author) is built on both sides of the 
river Niger, and Tombuctoo not far 
from its banks, the former about 500, 
and the latter about 600 leagues east 
of the island of Goree. The Marabous 
(priests) who are almost all traders, fre- 
quently extend their journeys into 
Upper Egypt.” 

We should have been glad if this in- 
formation had been somewhat more 
precise, and the sources whence it was 
derived, particularly siated. — 

“ King Zaide was of a lofty stature, 
had an open countenance, and three 
large teeth in the upper jaw, on the left 
side, which projected at least two lines 
over the under lip, which the Moors 
consider asa great beauty. He was 
armed with a large sabre, a poniard, 
and a pair of pistols; his soldiers had 
zagayes, or lances. and little sabres im 
the Turkish fashion. 
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63 African Customs—The Liinatic. Fvor. 4 
“The population of St. Louis, situ- ed with the richest colours, sporting on 
ated on an island formed by the river its foliage, such as rollers with a sky- 
Senegal, amounts toabout 10,000souls, blue plumage, senegallis of a crimson | 
the majority of whom are Mahometans. colour, soui-mangas shining with gold 
It is placed on a bank of scorching sand, and azure; if advancing under the ) 
and little cultivation isto beseen. On vault, we find flowers of dazzling white- ) 
the Isle of Sor, to the East, cotton and ness hanging on every side ; and if in | 
indigo grow naturally, and together the centre of this retreat, an old man ) 
with mangoes and mimosas, the mag- and his family,a young mother and her 
nificent baobab, or adansoia, the ele- children, meet the eye :—what a crowd 
phantof the vegetable kingdom, is found. of delicious ideas is aroused at this mo- 
This tree often serves the negroes for a ment!—The leaves, when dried, are 
dwelling, the construction of which converted into the powder lalo, with 
costs no further trouble than cutting an which the natives season almost all their 
Opening in the side to serve as a door, food. ‘They employ the roots medicin- 
and taking out the very soft pith which ally inwardly, and its gummy bark for 
fills the inside of the trunk. The tree, disorders in the breast,—they make 
far from being injured by this operation, cataplasms of the parenchyma of the 
seems even to derive more vigour from trunk for cutaneous diseases,—they use 
the fire which is lighted in it for the the pulp of its fruit as an astringent 
purpose of drying the sap by carbon- beverage,—they regale themselves with 
izingit. In this state it almost always its almonds,—they smoke the calyx of 
happensthatthe bark, instead of forming its flowers instead of tobacco,—and 
a ridge at the edge of the wound, as often by dividing into two parts the 
happens with some trees in Europe, globulous capsules, and leaving the 
continues to grow, and at length covers long woody stalk fixed to one of the 
the whole inside of the tree, generally halves, which become dry and _ hard, 
without any wrinkles, and thus presents they makea large spoon or ladle,” 
the astonishing spectacle of animmense ‘Thus does one astonishing tree serve 
tree recompleted in its’ organization, for residence, food, drink, medicine, 
but having the form of an enormous household utensil, and luxuries of 
hollow cylinder, or rather of a vast several kinds. But we have copied 
arborescent wall bent into a circular enough to shew, that besides the ap- 
form, and having its sides sufficiently palling narrative of the wreck of the 
wide asunder to let you enter into the Medusa, and of the conduct of the 
space which it encloses. Ifcasting our human serpents which issued from ber, 
eyes on the immense dome of verdure readers will find much to gratify them 
which forms the summit of this rural inthe perusal of the other portions,espe- ¢ 
palace, we see a swarm of birds adorn- cially in the Notes, of this publication. e 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 
q 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.] 
From the European Magazine. 
THE LUNATIC. very near my journey’s end, when the 
N° part of our laws implies a more stage-coach driver admitted a stranger : 
becoming consciousness of the fal- to fill a seat which had been vacated. 








lability of human judgment, than the 
cautious and deliberate procedure re- 
quired in ascertaining mental disease, 
and surrendering a supposed lunatic to 
the custody of his kindred. A remark- 
able instance of this kind fell under my 
own observation.—I was on my way to 
visit an uncle resident on the remotest 
goast of Cornwall, and believed myself 


The other three passengers were busily 
engaged in a discussion on lawful and 
unlawful duels, and referring occasion- 
ally to a pamphlet printed in 1632, on 
occasion of the Battle awarded in the 
preceding year in the Court of Chivalry 
on an Appeal of Treason by Lord Rea 
against Mr. Ramsay. Then followed 
an attempt to trace the Writ of Appeal 
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and Wager of Battle from the practice 
of Turkey, and its prevalence in Eng- 
land till the third year of Henry VIE. 
But our new companion, whose dress 
was very little superior to a disbanded 
seaman, suddenly joined the conversa- 
tion: * Gentlemen,” he began, in a 
stern voice, ‘* modern philosophers nev- 
er read, therefore they are always mak- 
ing discoveries.—Did Biackstone see 
any barbarity in this mode of satisfying 
justice, or did the Archbishop of Tole- 
do disdain to witness such a combat in 
the most religious court of Europe ?”— 
This extraordinary combination of au- 
thorities made one of the party smile, 
though his professional petulance was 
stirred by the implied comparison be- 
tween our English oracle and an old 
Spanish bigot. ‘To waive any farther 
disputes on the wisdom or antiquity of 
trial by single combat, he began to de- 
scribe the dresses worn on such occa- 
sions in our third Henry’sdays. “ Sir,” 
interposed our legislator in a blue jack- 
et,“ the pike, dagger, long sword, and 
short-sword, which you speak of, were 
appointed only for Rea and Ramsay. 
In Henry’s time, such combatants fought 
with weapons of small length, with 
heads, hands, and feet bare; or with 
ebon staves or batoons, having hard 
sand bags fastened at the ends. And 
each might have a four-cornered shield 
without any iron, and a frock of red 
cloth reaching to the elbow and knee, 
But the Apellant’s head was ever cover- 
ed, and the Defendant’s rayed or shav- 
en thus.”—As he spoke, the deseriber 
suddenly raised his hat, and discovered 
a head of most extraordinary character. 
It reminded us of those fine busts found 
among the ruins caused by a volcano, 
scorched and bruised, but not deprived 
of their noble symmetry and expression. 
His skin was darkened as if burning 
lava had passed over it, except on the 
upper part of his head, which appeared 
to have been lately shaven, and was 
now bordered by a fringe of the same 
Crisp black hair which formed the thick 
curl of his eye-brows, and met near his 
chin, Blackstone and Beccaria were 
Wholly forgotten while we looked on’ 
this formidable countenance, and ob- 


Served that its possessor had also a 





strong staff, not unlike the batoon of 
the champions he had been describing. 
Not another word was hazarded ; and 
when the mail-coach stopped, I mount- 
ed the horse provided for me with great 
readiness, to escape from the sight of 
our unknown companion. I shail be 
pardoned, I believe, if I confess, that 
during my ride through the solitary lane 
which led to my uncle’s old manor- | 
house, I cast several suspicious glances 
at the shadows which a few shaggy elms 
threw over my path. The first kind 
salutations of a hospitable relative were 
haraly finished, whea his porter came to 
announce a stranger, who desired in+ 
stant admission:on the most urgent bu 
siness. It was late, the nianor-house 
was lonely, and situated near a coast 
noted for desperate pirates and contra 
band adventurers. But my good old 
uncle, who held that office “ the like of 
which,” as has been merrily said, “is 
known to no other land,” was too proud 
of his authority, and too conscious that 
he held it with pure hands, to entertain 
any fears.—Yet he allowed me to ac- 
company him to what he called his jus+ 
tice-room, where, with much surprisé 
and some apprehension, I saw the dark 
man. He looked atme first as if ni- 
zing my features, and endeavouring té 
examine their import ; then addressing 
my uncle with more courtesy than his 
rude apparel promised, be requested a 
private audience. A glance of intelli- 
gence which we had time to exchange, 
induced my old kinsman to support 
me when I professed myself his in- 
dispensable clerk. After mysteriously 
closing the door, and advancing so 
near us as to make me regret that my 
travelling pistols were out of my reach, 
he announced, ina low and singularly 
solemn tone, that he came to lay a 
capital charge against two seamen of 
his Majesty's ship, the----. “ Of 
felony or murder ?” said my uncle, and 
I prepared pen and paper to fulfil my 
assumed office of his clerk.—** Of com- 
pleting one, and conspiring to commit 
the other,” replied the informer in 
the same low tone, with a mixed 
expression of fear and horror in his 
countenance, The Justice required 
him to relate particulars, and they seem- 
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_ ed distinctly told. . He stated, that the 
boatswain and another person belonging 
to an English ship of war, had convey- 
ed him in their boat, after dining with 
their captain and his officers, to an ob- 
scure cove on the coast near Naples, 
where he had been imprisoned several 
days, and at last released, or, to speak 
more properly, abandoned without mo- 
ney, and almost without clothes, on a 
desolate spot, from whence he was con- 
veyed in a delirious fever by his valet. 
This last particular deserved enquiry. 
How did his valet discover his master’s 
situation, and what induced him to 
visit a part of the Neapolitan coast so 
desolate and undistinguished, in quest 
of him 2? Our informer answered, that 
the man himself might be questioned 
on that subject. To my remark, that 
only the fact of robbery could be sub- 
stantiated, as murder did not appear to 
have been designed, he replied, ‘* Both 
were committed, but not within the let- 
ter of our laws.” Being urged to ex- 
plain this ambiguous sentence, he re- 
mained several minutes in a silence 
which implied such deep and melancho- 
ly recollection, that neither our curiosity 
nor our suspicions emboldened us to 
interrupt it. My honest uncle spoke 





boatswain’s figure and his companion’s 
dress, were singularly precise and for. 
cible. My uncle called for supper, and 
seating him by his fire-side, with the 
frank kindness of an old English squire, 
endeavoured to fix his attention on 
other subjects. We talked of political 
occurrences, of the general state of Ita. 
ly, and the victory then recent at Maida, 
A slight shivering of his lips and eye. 
lids indicated that this last subject 
touched some tender nerve, and he sud. 
denly asked me if I had seen Calabria, 
—<‘‘ My nephew is an idle Templar,” 
said the Justice, answering for me, “and 
has more ambition to be lined with good 
capon than ata cannon’s mouth.” Our 
guest’s imagination probably caught 
some unintended reference in this allu- 
sion to Shakspeare, and he replied, with 
a fierce gesture, “ He is right, and I 
have now no honour to be jealous of. 
Gentlemea, [ understand the purpose 
of all this. You persuade yourselves 
that an outrage which did not end in 
the actual loss of my life and property, 
is not worth a public and difficult in- 
vestigation : you wish to soothe me 
into forgetfulness and forgiveness, and 
I‘thank you for the attempt. You 
know not what a blessing it would be to 
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first.—‘* Child,” he said, laying his forget, and I havesought for it in many 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, ways, but these men haunt me still, and 
witb a kindness which almost always I must accuse them. Remember, gen- 
created the confidence it expressed, tlemen, I did not say how much of my 
“‘there is something in this business life and property they spared, nor how 
more than you have communicated, or little.’—-We could make no answer to 
less than you imagine. If these men a speech which with all its obscure in- 
proposed an outrage against your life, coherence, was solemn. Almost con- 
why did they leave the opportunity and vinced that his visitor was insaoe, my 
the work unfinished ; and if they never uncle soothed him with an assurance 
attempted it, why is the murderous de- that he would expedite the progress of 
sign imputed to them ?”—Still he made justice, and had begun to offer hima 
no reply, and my uncle enquired the chamber under his roof till morning, 
extent of the robbery be had suffered. when another stranger with three atten- 
—‘ Only a few pieces of gold,” he dants claimed admission. They were 
answered, “ and my valet tells me they brought into the room where we still sat 
were restored.”—We looked at each with the accuser, who started from his 
ether with sufficient agreement in our place at their entrance, and held up the 
thoughts that the charge was wholly formidable batoon I have mentioned 
due to a disordered imagination ; and once before. Sir Frederick Cornwall, 
hoping to detect its incoherence still as I chuse to call our new visitor, pre 
more broadly, we required him to re- sented himself with very engaging p%” 
peat it, while I made minutes. But liteness, and entreated pardon for his 
he made no variation in names or dates; relative’s intrusion. 1 accompanied 
his descriptions of the secret cove,of the him into another apartment, and heard 
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pis expressions of regret at the notional 
insanity which seemed to have taken 
entire hold of his nephew’s mind. ‘To 
my question whether Colonel C. had 
ever been in Naples, he replied that he 
had only returned from thence a few 
days; “ but,” he added, “ his valet as- 
sures me no part of this strange ro- 
mance, which he persists in repeating, 
ever had existence, if we except the de- 
lirious fever he himself confesses.” —A 
request that the unhappy young man 
might be delivered into his custody fol- 
lowed this speech, which did not ap- 
pear to me quite satisfactory. He per- 
ceived it, and produced several letters 
dated from Naples, and distinctly giv- 
ing the Neapolitan physician’s opinion 
of his distemper. One, written by the 
captain of the vessel in which Colonel 
C. had sailed home, detailed many 
touching instances of incurable dejec- 
tion, and hinted at an attempted suicide. 
This letter enclosed another from the 
unfortunate young officer himself, rela- 
ting the transaction in the bay of Na- 
ples exactly as he had described it to 
us, but with many expressions of the 
keenest and most desperate resentment. 
Though these expressions were min- 
gled with others which seemed to imply 
grateful coufidence in his uncle’s affec- 
tion, I thought myseif at liberty to 
doubt it, and ventured to enquire why 
the valet had not accompanied his un- 
fortunate master to England. Sir Fred- 
erick shewed me an Italian letter, con- 
taining so natural and so clear a_ state- 
ment of the man’s reasons for remaining 
in his native country, that no objection 
could be made. But my good uncle, 
who weil deserved the name of Justice, 
positively detained the Colonel as his 
guest tll the strictest enquiries had been 
pursued, Nothing resulted that could 
throw doubt on Sir Frederick, or justify 
usin withholding the Colonel’s person, 
Which he surrendered himself with an 
air of tranquillity almost amounting to 
happiness. 

_L remember in my boyhood a certain 
Plece of mathematical magic in an old 

acyclopedia, representing almost in- 
humnerable circles most intricately inter- 
Woven, but all combining in one. I 
ave since found it a very accurate re- 
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presentation of the manner in which the 
selfish plans of individuals are rendered 
parts of one wide and perfect system of 
equal justice. A few years passed after 
this incident, and all remembrance of it 
had begun to disappear, when my pro- 
fessional duties brought me, on the 
western circuit, to a town where I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter enclosing a 
large Bank-note to retain me as counsel 
in the cause of a very young French 
boy charged with private robbery. ‘The 
note I deposited in my uncle’s hands, 
to remain untouched, asa clue to future 
discovery ; but the account circulated 
in the town concerning this young of- 
fender was sufficient to interest me. He 
was accused of stealing the purse and 
pocket-book of an unfortunate gentle- 
man who occupied a small mansion not 
far from the castle appropriated to 
French prisoners of war. Louis, as 
this boy called himself, had been found 
bruised and senseless under the mansion- 
wall, from which he appeared to have 
fallen in an attempt to escape from the 
garden, where the owner had seen biia 
lurking, probably after robbing the lu- 
natic who resided there of the money 
found upon him. Amongst this money 
was a gold seal and diamond ring, both 
bearing the initials of Colonel Cornwall, 
and recognized by many persons as his 
property, though his reputed insanity 
rendered his evidence inadmissible. 
questioned the boy with all the severity 
and adroitness in my power, but cou!d 
extort no confession from him regarding 
his business at that mansion, or the 
means by which the money fell into his 
hands. He did not deny that he had 
seen Colonel Cornwall; be admitted 
the seal and ring might have been once 
his property, but would give no account 
of the gold. My earnest applicatioa 
procured a magistrate’s order for my 
admission into Colonel C.’s presence 
alone. ‘The keeper warned me of his 
concealed fierceness and malignity and 
left us together with evident reluctance. 
He knew me instantly, and burst into 
tears. I love human nature, and bon- 
our it too much to dwell on the fright- 
ful picture he gave me of his sufferings, 
The clearness, the moderation, and the 
method of his detail, convinced me they 
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were undeserved ; and my representa- 
tions gained such attention froma dis- 
cerning Magistrate, supported by the 
votes of three physicians, that he ob- 
tained admission iuto court as a capable 
witness. His sarrative was simple and 
convincing. Louis, he said, had con- 
veyed three letters to him from an un- 
known person, offering him money and 
jewels to bribe the keeper employed by 
his interested relative, This mysterious 
friend also promised to produce such evi- 
dence as would effectually silence those 
who impeached his intellects. But he 
solemnly protested that he could not 
conjecture from whence these offers 
¢ame, nor by what means Louis had 
ebtained the seal and ring, which he did 
aot remember ever to have seen before. 
J confess my surprise at this -last asser- 
tion, but it was useful to the prisoner. 
As the charge of felony was completely 
falsified, the court did not deem it a 
duty to enquire farther; the young 
Frenchman was released; and after a 
tedious struggle with the forms of ano- 
ther court, our more unfortunate friend 
Cornwall was freed from his uncle’s 
eustody. I accompanied him to a re- 
tired villain my own good uncle’s neigh- 
bourhood, which he chose for the wild- 
ness of its scenery and the pastoral sim- 
plicity ofits inhabitants. We arrived at 
the pleasantest hour of that sweet spring- 
season which belongs only to England ; 
and I congratulated him, as I thought, 
most opportunely on his restoration to 
the rights and comforts of an English- 
man.—* It is your work,” he replied, 
with a melancholy smile, “ and [ will 
not be so ungrateful as to tell you it is 
useless.” —* I would rather be told that 
it is imperfect, provided you will teach 
me how to amend it. But I do not 
perceive any thing wanting to your tran- 
quillity, unless you wish to know more 
of Louis or his employer ; and it is im- 
possible to deny, Coruwall, that your 
unwillingness to pursue enquiry in that 
quarter calls some suspicion upon your- 
self.’ He made no answer to this speech, 
except one of those fixed and haggard 
looks which accompanied his former 
state of dejection, till I couched my 
question in direct terms—-* On your 
bonour as a gentleman, and under 
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the sacred secresy which I owe yous 
your counsellor, tell me if you know 
more of Louis ?’—* My dear friend,” 
he answered, “‘ and these words imply 
every thing most sacred between man 
and man, I do know Louis, and there. 
fore I disclaimed all knowledge of the 
seal and ring; the gold would have 
burned both my heart and my brain if 
I had accepted it, but [ could not con. 
fess the truth. Complete your task by 
staying with me till my death, and you 
will learn all."—* You have deceived 
me, then, in the affair of Naples too, 
perhaps ?’—* On the faith of a dying 
man, you have heard the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, on that subject, | 
told you when we first met, that I had 
enemies who had taken away mi hon- 
our, and now they have reached my life,” 

This terrible hint confirmed suspi- 
cions in my mind that had been indis- 
tinctly forming since the first period of 
our acquaintance. Cornwall’s uncle 
had children who might be largely ben- 
efited by his death; the suspected valet 
was probably their agent, and the strange 
outrage committed at Naples might have 
been a stratagem to disorder bis imagi- 
nation, or an attempt to remove hii 
baffled by some secret means. Mine 
was not the only judgment biassed 
against Sir Frederick Cernwall, and the 
emaciated state of his nephew, every 
where ascribed to the cruelties inflicted 
on him, caused such general indigna- 
tion and abhorrence, that the darkest 
suspicions were willingly received. Let- 
ters were privately sent to powerful 
persons at Naples, urging them to trace 
the Italian valet ; and while we awaited 
the result, my uncle and myself neglect- 
ed no means to allure the melancholy 
man from his solitude. He was out 
guest for whole days and weeks, and 
his house on these occasions was left to 
the care of three trusty servants, who had 
known and loved him from his youth. 
They were alarmed one evening, 12 
their master’s absence, by the stoppag? 
of a hired post-chaise at their gates, — 
from whence, without ceremony or &!- 
quiry, a veiled woman came into the 
hall, and seated herself. ‘The servants 
looked at each other in stupid confu- 
sion, for they all recognized their ma* 
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ter’s divorced wive.— Be under no 
embarrassment,” said she, with a cool- 
ness which completed their astonish- 
ment: “ Colonel Cornwall is absent, 
and I neither desire nor expect to see 
him. Bring me ink and r, and 
carry the letter I shall write.”—They 
all obeyed without understanding her 
authority, and the whole household ga- 
thered round, each indulging his curiosi- 
ty by holding some article of the writing 
apparatus. With her veil still over her 
face, and an unmoved attitude, she wrote 
and sealed her billet, which the steward, 
a man of great fidelity and shrewdness, 
brought instantly to me. His account 
of this singular visit, gave me great 
hopes of some decisive crisis ; and not 
without many anxious expectations, I 
gave the paper into her husband’s hands. 
He read it twice, his countenance chang- 
ed extremely, but merely writing two 
lines with his pencil on the back of his 
wife's note, he desired me to deliver it 
myself. On such a mission there could 
be no hesitation. I found her still sit- 
ting in the hall with her veil drawn over 
her, and the servants stationed in a clus- 
ter at some distance to watch her mo- 
tions. She read her husband’s answer, 
and after a short pause rose, and threw 
back her veil. ‘I have recollected 
myself, sir,” she said, advancing towards 
me: “ these people all know me, and 
I have no right to screen myself from 
their contempt : it is part of the punish- 
ment I am come to meet, and this veil 
18 an indulgence I do not deserve, Col- 
onel Cornwall commands me to quit his 
house, but something is due to justice 
and public opinion. His uncle accuses 
him of inventing the conspiracy at Na- 
ples—You suspect his uncle of abet- 
ting it for his own purposes. I wasthe 
only witness of that transaction, and will 
give my evidence when and where you 
please ; but F adjure all these persons 
to attest that their master has spoken 
the truth, and that his uncle is inno- 
cent.”—I_ was confounded by this pub- 
lic declaration on a subject so unfit for 
the ears of vulgar and prejudiced hear- 
ers. I begged a private audience, and 
endeavoured to persuade her, that her 
late husband's health was in no state to 
r agitating appeals and discoveries ; 
Atagveum. Vol, 4. 
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but she persisted in offering a termina- 
tion of all secrets as the readiest and 
most certain medicine for his melancho- 
ly. She urged me to conduct her into his 
presence, or to be the medium of her 
communication. I] accepted the last al- 
ternative, and she put a large drawin 
into my hand.—* I took an oath,” al 
she, half-smiling, “ never to name the 
principal actor in this affair, but I did 
not promise to conceal his picture.”— 
The servants of Colonel Cornwall’s es- 
tablishment received my orders to ob- 
serve her narrowly till my return, and I 
set out charged with a heavy and diffi- 
cult task, tosee him again. His first 
words were to prohibit the intrusion of 
the woman once called his wife. ‘Then 
eyeing me stedfastly, he added, “ She 
has told you all, I see ; but the disclo- 
sure might have been spared till after 
my decease. You have heard that vil- 
lains who personated English seamen 
betrayed me into the hands of Neapoli- 
tan traitors.—I, who had volunteered 
my services on an important undertak- 
ing, and was entrusted with secret doc- 
uments—I, while the army was sailing 
to its destination, was imprisoned in 
the den of that false woman’s paramour, 
and then released alive with the mock- 
ery of mercy.”—‘ But perhaps even 
that small mercy was shewn at her in- 
tercession.’—* Yes !” he rejoined, with 
a smile full of bitterness, “and she pro- 
bably believed I would owe my liberty 
a second time to her interference, and 
thank her for it—Tell her I do 
give her thanks, not for my life, 
but for making me seem a madman ra- 
ther than a coward or a traitor, and for 
hastening my death now by her intru- 
sion.” —‘ Look at this picture, however, 
and if it resembles the person whose 
agents imprisoned you, tell me by what 
name he is now called.’-—He looked at 
it an instant, and thrusting it into the 
fire, replied —* An Emperor’s brother- 
in-law—the King of Naples !” 

These were his last articulate words. 
Except a look of sorrow: and a long 
pressure of my hand w ea I asked for- 
giveness for his wife,he gave no sign of 
recollection before he died that night. 
The unhappy woman fell into the ex- 
‘tremest agonies of despair, and resigned 
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herself to the most desolate solitude. 
Yet the energy of her conduct in her 
Jast confession, her courageous efforts 
to release her husband from the tortures 
of a mad-house in the garb of a French 
boy, and her deep repentance of the 
frailty which led her step by step into 
the society of military renegades, prov- 
ed a mind worthy a better fate. I did 
not discover till long after, that during 
three years she had submitted to per- 
form the meanest duties of a menial in 
the house where her husband suffered 
confinement as a lunatic, hoping to find 
some means of expressing her remorse, 


a 
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or of alleviating his misery : but she 
found neither ; and when her detection 
and dismission by the keeper suggested 
the romantic expedient of boy’s attire, 
his inflexible pride refused all aid from 
a hand that bad disgraced him. He 
died the victim of feelings too finely 
wrought ; and if the misery of an un- 
faithful wife needs aggravation, she feels 
the utmost in remembering that her 
guilt caused the overthrow of a noble 
mind, and the untimely death of its 
possessor. 


Erratum—Vol. 3, page 425, at the close of the 
Family History, deie * To be continued.” 








ANECDOTES OF LU 


CIEN BUONAPARTE, 


Continued from p. 40. 


ISAPPONTED in his thirst for 
political advancement, the same 
ardent spirit supported Lucien in his 
efforts to become famous for literature ; 
and, while in England, he laboured 
daily at his Epic Poem of Charle- 
magne ; of the commencement of 
which the following account is given, 
together with a note most vigorously il- 
lustrative of French character, as estab- 
lished by the Revolution : 

“ During the summer of 1807, the 
evenings of Madame Lucien were fre- 
quentiy passed in forming enigmas, and 
putting couplets together : the senator, 
who usually joined in these amuse- 
ments, also took it into his head, to 
translate some stanzas from ‘T'asso, 
which he knew by heart, and used 
sometimes to sing in the manner of the 
Venetians, As these efforts appeared 
to be rather happy, they soon inflamed 
the poet’s imagination ; and persever- 
ing in his attempt to render the author 
of Jerusalem Delivered into French 
verse, it struck the senatorthat he might 
himself write a poem: the idea once 
formed, Lucien mounted his hobby, 
and thought of nothing else. 

He derived peculiar pleasure from 
the perusal of Chateaubriand’s Beauties 
of Christianity ; for, although the au- 
thor was no favourite, he knew how to 
appreciate the merits of the book. It 
was from that work which Lucien ap- 
peared to have formed his poetical sys- 
tem ; he was also convinced that relig- 


ion and its various mysteries afford an 
inexhaustible fund of the highest poetic 
imagery, and with this impression he 
made it the basis of his epic studies, 
The asylum he had found under the 
head of Catholicism, naturally fixed 
his attention, directing his researches to 
the annals of Christianity. He chose 
the period at which the Lombard kings 
endeavoured to extend their domina- 
tion over the south of Italy, as afford- 
ing a subject for his newly revived ma- 
nia, and thence conceived the idea of 
composing Charlemagne. 

* As soon as the book appeared, 
Lucien hastened to send a copy to the 
French Academy, accompanied by a 
very civil letter, in which he solicited 
the councils, criticisms, and advice of 
his brother academicians,” 

Such is the vanity of authorship, 
Lucien had prepared a third edition in 
folio with fine engravings, but the suc- 
cess of his poem did not put him to the 
extra expense of publication. In France 
the work was never mentioned till after 
the downfall of bis brother. When 
that brother’s fortunes began to totter, 
the family attachment and pride of Lu- 
cien conquered his hate, if that were 
ever, as we think it must have been, 
real. But he could not prevent the ca- 
tastrophe, and he saw the edifice he had 
helped so essentially to raise, crumble 
into dust, without the power to aid in 
an endeavour to prevent the overthrow. 
Liberated however by the peace of Pa- 
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ris, he turned his attention towards Ita- 
ly and Rome. : 
through France, he journeyed by Ger- 
many and Switzerland, leaving his fam- 
ily in England ; and in May 1814, he 
revisited * the capital of the Christian 
world,’ where the Pope welcomed him 
as a friend, and raised him to the rank 
of a Roman prince, by the title of Ca- 
nino. He was also created Count of 
Apollino, Lord of Nemori, and other 
places. This testimony established the 
character, and consolidated the fortunes 
of Lucien, though it left him infinitely 
lower in rank than former situations 
warranted, But he, who had opposed 
Napoleon in the height of bis power, 
felt much commiseration for his low es- 
tate in Elba, and soon made overtures 
of reconciliation. ‘These were convey- 
ed, and the correspondence carried on 
by Madame Letitia the mother, and 
Pauline the sister, who made frequent 
voyages to and from Rome and Elba ; 
and the result was, that Lucien, forget- 
ting all animosities, set himself ardu- 
ously to work to procure the political 
resurrection of his family.* 

“ For this purpose Lucien conferred 
personally with the agents of Napoleon, 
Murat and Fouché, at Rome; all of 
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ing a visit which the Grand Marshal of 


Refused a passage the Palace, Bertrand, made to Rome, 


at the latter end of October, that this 
emissary of Napoleon, Thibaudeau, 
and Lucien, discussed the plan of op- 
erations which should be adopted to 
ensure the success of the conspiracy. 
These conferences also touched on the 
minor details connected with the mode 
of execution, precise period of landing 
in France, &c. Lucien was of opin- 
ion that the army should only be re= 
curred to as an instrument, insisting that 
his brother could never maintain him- 
self in France, until he succeeded in 
identifying himself with the party who 
espoused the cause of liberty and inde 


pendence. This party, according to the 


senator, was that of all the revolution- 
ists; and he also thought that they 
should recommence the revolution, ta~ 
king care to restrain its excesses. No 
objects sacrificed to public vengeance, 
very few proscriptions, and a declara- 
tion of freedom, hitherto unknown to. 
the most sanguine advocates of liberty : 
such were the views of Lucien. He 
also wished to surprise the public by a 
grand national convocation, which was 
to fix the hopes of the whole country, 
This assemblage was the famous Field 


whom met there to deliberate on the of May, which is entirely due to Lu- 
best means of raising France and Italy, cien ; and the idea may be found very 


in the name of the liberty and inde- 
pendence of nations. But it was dur- 


* This change justifies the suspicions of the En- 
glishGovernment, 


pointedly alluded to in several parts of 


his Charlemagne. 
To be continued. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM A YOUNG MAN IN PRISON. 


From the London European Magazine. 


To the Rev, W. F. T. 

7 |B the grasp of death I struggle for 

a few short moments of existence, 
to tell you, that my fleeting soul bears 
with it to the world of departed spirits, 
ail those impressions of hope by which, 
in your Christian converse, and your 
lervent prayers, you have so piously la- 
boured to prepare it for its eternal des- 
tination. T would shake off, for a while, 
this portentous drowsiness which grad- 
ually absorbs my living sense, tu assure 
you of the gratitude of a dying man, 
who, before you return to cheer him 
‘gain with the consolation of religion’s 
‘tust, will most probably be called to 


his final account, and all that will be 
left of him, will be this poor mangled 
heap of clay, which the kindred dust of 
the grave shall cover from the reproach 


of man, 
I would make my sad example use- 


ful to those heedless young men who. 


rush through the paths of vicious plea- 
sure with a perilous precipitation, deaf 
to the anxious cries of those who bore 
them : unmindful of the warnings of 
the wise, and braving the vengeance of 
their God. I would call to them from 
the tomb that opens to receive me; I 
would arouse their senseless hearts to ® 


+ Referred to'in onr last, page 30. 
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conviction of their guiltiness ; and ere 
the hand of death shall cast them down 
into the lowest depths of perdition, I 
would pluck them back from the edge 
of that precipice which even now 
moulders beneath their feet. 

_ Give ear,ye careless ones ; your very 
next step may be into eternity !—that 
infinite duration of retribution in which 
you will no more hear the langh of 
your companions in iniquity, and your 
shouts of mad applause, with which ye 
echoed their blasphemous outrages of 
the forbearance of Heaven will be con- 
verted into groans of torment increasing 
and undiminishing in its everlasting 
suffering. O fools and blind, if ye pay 
no heed but that of profane mockery to 
the work of your God ; if ye ridicule, 
with contemptuous scorn, the certainty 
of a future state, hear one who soon 
must realize those fearful forebodings 
of it which your own hearts cannot 
avoid shrinking from, even now ; now 
that ye are drinking down the poisons 
of your unhallowed delights, and steep- 
ing in the cup of intemperance your 
burthened souls, Ah! miserable beings 
that ye are! know tbat not a single 
drop of water will ye find in the gulph 
of fiery wrath that is closing upon your 
steps, to cool your tongues which have 
been employed in the abominations of 
wanton converse and infidel profana- 
tion. O could you repair hither and 
behold me, whom once ye hailed as the 
joyous leader of your insensate crowds, 
as the inspiring spirit of your licentious 
boards.—O could you contemplate me, 
bleeding by that very hand with which 
you have so often seen me lifting high 
the.goblet of a sparkling delusion ! that 
hand which has murdered my bosom 
friend in compliance with your ensan- 
guined code of honour—that hand now 
addresses these words of contrite coun- 
sel to your startled ears, 

Behold me sunk in character, lost to 
my own esteem, and that of all who 
knew me: contemplate my pallid and 
dejected countenance. Ye do not now 
perceive that dauntless brow on which 
sate the daring effrontery of the liber- 
tine, and the contemptuous sneer of the 
apostate from every religious, moral, 
and social tie ; look on this wounded 
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lacerated throat, from which so often 
proceeded the accents of depravity, and 
the oath of execration ; but from which 
not a syllable even of prayer, can now 
find utterance! See how the activity 
of my whole frame is dissolved in mor- 
tal lethargy, which must inevitably, and 
within the short space of a few lingering 
minutes, close my eyes inthe leaden 
slumbers of premature dissolution, You 
cannot hear, you cannot feel, the last 
groan, the last embrace of a_ broken- 
hearted father, who even with his ex- 
piring sigh breathed forgiveness to an 
unnatural parricide.—You cannot im- 
age to your view the blasting sight of 
her who hushed your infant eries in her 
maternal bosom, now bereaved of intel- 
lect, maddened by the grievous disap- 
pointment of her fondest hopes, by the 
impious insensibility of an ungrateful 
child ;—no! your dissipated sense of 
filial obligation cannot picture to your 
perverted minds images so frightful yet 
so true, and all instanced in the re- 
morseful reminiscence of him who now 
addresses you with the pen ofa suicide! 
Check, then, your sacrilegious steps at 
the call of one who now reflects with 
horror upon his former associations of 
iniquity, and their terror-striking issues 
of pain and misery. You have parents, 
you have friends, you yet may be re- 
conciled to them, you may retrace your 
degraded character, and wash out, by 
the tears of penitence, the polluting 
spots of sin that stain it. You yet mav 
return to the peaceful paths of virtuous 
life ; the years that ye have squandered 
in transgression ma_ yet be redeemed 
by amendment. eek then the coun- 
sels of prudence and experience in the 
admonition of some compassionate 
friend who laments your errors, and 
would reclaim you from your dangerous 
wanderings. Be your father that friend; 
and in the tenderness of a mother be 
blest with the healing balm of her for- 
giving embrace, No longer press to 
your breast the roses of guilty pleasure, 
for their fragrance is the odour of death, 
their charms are the decay of life, and 
their thorns will sooner or later pierce 
your heart with wounds for which there 
can be found no hope but in a late and 
uncertain repentance. I go to the ti 
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bunal of an omniscient Judge; my 
soul vibrates upon the tremendous bal- 
ance of fears which it cannot suppress, 
and hopes which it dares not indulge. 


Yet I call to mind, and let the thought justice, not without the hope 


be fixed in yours, that my Judge is a 
God of Mercy, and a Saviour of par- 
doning grace ! 

Farewell, deluded partners of my 
crimes—receive the prayer of my dying 
words. May this God and Saviour 
touch your hearts with relenting con- 
viction of the eternal sorrows which you 
are so rashly heaping up to yourselves. 
May deep contrition, unfeigned and 
not to be repented of, lift up those 
hearts to your Almighty Father ; and 
may the Mediator’s merits plead for its 
acceptances at His mercy-seat. I can 
no more—the dark shades of death 
hang heavy upon my mortal vision: 
decide instantly between Heil and 
Heaven, never-ending punishment and 
everlasting blessedness—again farewell ! 

My generous, my beloved friend ! 
thou that bast been the counsellor and 
the comforter of my desponding soul, 
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has worked its last deed, that it opens to 
seek the celestial ray, Ah! pray for 
me ; that, culprit as Tam, I may be 
enabled to appear at the bar of Divine 
of some 
mitigation of that sentence of rejection 
whick awaits the wicked. One last re- 
quest I have to make. Let my sinful 
body be consigned to its native dust by 
the side of my dear, my ill-treated fath- 
er, if you think the mingling of our 
mortal clay will not add to the injuries 
I heaped upon him while living. And 
should the overwhelmed brain of my 
poor distracted mother resume its seat, 
take her in your benevolent hand, and 
conduct her to the stone that will mark 
the spot where my wretched remains 
shall be laid, and point out to her the 
only inscription which I desire it may 
bear : 
“* He repented.” 


Then accompanying her home, bid her 
ponder on those gracious words of the 
Redeemer: ‘ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I 































accept the sincere acknowledgements of have overcome the world.’ Blend your 
my gratitude—I have seen a light prayers with hers, that God of his infi- 
spring up in darkness.—O that I had in nite goodness, may turn her mourning 
early life walked in that light, against into joy ; and that the blessed prospects 
the bright illumination of which I shut with which you have cheered my dying 








the eye of my soul! and now it is only 
in that perilous hour of night, when sin 


moments may be realised unto 


The Penitent, t.&., 











JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOHN 


AND LEWIS, 


OF AUSTRIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Augest, 1818, 


DINBURGH.—On the 3d of De- 
um cember, being Saturday, we could 
see nothing in the town, and, not quite 
to lose the day,we determined on a vis- 
it to the castle, ‘T"here was a thick fog 
inthe forenoon, but it afterwards dis- 
persed, and permitted us to enjoy the 
prospect. ‘The King’s Hotel, in which 
We lived lies in the New ‘Town, in 
Princes’-street, opposite the Old ‘Town, 
The appearance of it is very singular, 
as Is the situation of Edinburgh in gen- 
eral. In front of us was a broad street, 
and beyond it a ditch,* which sepa- 
ee ee = 


* So do their Imperial Highne minate tl 
bed of the Nor-lech! sols seat nen 





rates the New ‘Town from the Old 
Town. This latter rises upon a hill 
twards the castle, which lies on the 
right. An earthen mound is made a- 
cross the ditch, about the centre, to 
form a communication between the two 
towns ; to the left is a bridge. The 
Catholic church in the New Town is 
large,and newly builtin the gothic style. 
Tie New Town is eaddions ; its 
straight and regular streets, as well as 
many fine buildings, distinguish it ad- 
vantageously ; among the latter, the 
Registry office is built entirely in the 
Italian style, only it is rather disfigured 
by two little tewers. ' ' 
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The Lord Provost and General W. reach the top they are taken off, ang 
met us at half past twelve, and accom- the ropes let down again. 
panied us to the castle, where the Gov- The grain is ground in six or eight 
ernor, and several officers of the staff scuttles, and the malt then conveyed 
live ; itis also used as barracks, arsen- with the necessary quantity of water 
al, &c. Here they shew the room in into four great coppers: here it is stir. 
which the crown of Scotland was for- red round with a mash fork, the handle 
merly preserved. The Lord Provost of which passes through the lid of the 
and two other persons have the keys copper: from these first coppers the 
to the chamber ; which has not been fluid is conveyed by pipes into two 
opened for many years, for fear of not others to be boiled, from which it js 
meeting with every thing which should conducted by a pipe into another cop- 
be found there. Itis believed that the per. In the last pipe there is a kind of 
crown has been taken to England, lest sieve, which only admits through it the 
the sight of it should make the Scotch quite clear liquid, and the malt is after- 
repent of theirunion.* Itis supposed wards taken out with shovels. Several 
that their removal took place at the time pumps raise the liquid up to the roof of 
of one of the rebellions in the years another building, which is open on one 
1715 or 1745; and this supposition side, where it is received in two large 
seems pretty well founded, as since that reservoirs, and stirred round with a 
time no more has been said of it. mash fork. For the purpose of fer- 
From a terrace which is equal to the mentation, the fluid is conveyed into 
height of the roof, we enjoyed the pan- great vats, one of which is an iron one: 
oramic view of Edinburgh ; and here these vats fill two very large rooms. 
the singular situation of the city is very ‘The distillation is made in four very 
striking. You havea view over the large retorts, or rather kettles ; they are 
double town united by a bridge. The not above three or four inches deep, 
landscape which the eye commands is and have lids which afford an easy is- 
very fruitful, and adorned with gardens sue to the smoke. The malt which has 
and country seats. You see to the already fermented is put into the two 
North the harbor and the town of largest ; to prevent its burning it is 
Leith ; to the East the hill,which bears kept in constant motion by means of 
the name of Arthur’s Seat, has the form metal chains, which are stirred about at 
of a flatted cone, eight hundred feet the bottom of the kettle. 
high; on the South and SE. the pros- Each of these retorts contains from 
t is bounded by the unfruitful chain 9 to 10,000 gallons, The instrument to 
of the Pentland Hills. stir the malt is set in motion, like the 
Oa the 4th we began our visits, ac- mills, by the steam engine. The great- 
companied by the Lord Provost, at the est care must be taken that the retort 
whiskey distillery of Messrs. Younger does not remain dry a moment, itis 
and Co. a remarkable and very exten- therefore constantly filled up. A great 
sive manufactory. ‘The motion re- fire is kept up under it. A_ retort 
quired in it, is produced by a steam en- which contains 43 gallons, distils in two 
gine made in Edinburgh itself upon minutes and three quarters, without 
Waitt’s principles. We saw it at work; hurting the brandy, which flows ina 
it is of 50 or 60 horse power. It puts large and rapid steam. The coolers 
a malt mill in motion, which occupies a are of wood; and stand out of the 
building of four stories. The same house. The brandy, after being once 
engine raises the sacks to the roof, distilled, is raised by pumps, worked by 
through square openings which are men, into two other retorts, where it Is 
closed by trap doors: two sacks are distilled a second time. ‘The distillery 
raised together and open the trap doors, furaishes daily 3000 gallons of rectified 
which close after them; when they brandy. Barley and Spelt* are the 
by Ai detedeas Deans foeenid wlth. the ob tana of Species of corn used. The brandy Bed 
Seotland in the Castle: so that it is curious to ob- 


serve, that even Princes fall into the same vulgar er- J Spelt is not a species of corn, but any species of 
Tors with common travellers —£d, Shain sf'tt ——E.D, 
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put into large casks, which are gauged 
by an excise officer, for the levying of 
the duties. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of this distillery, when we 
are told that the duties paid by the pro- 
prietors amount to 600,0001, + Sterling 
per annum. The produce of this distil- 
lery is entirely consumed in England, 
The same distillery is not allowed to 
work for two kingdoms, but must chuse 
between them: those which work for 
England, pay here (in Scotland) but 
small duties ; but on the other hand 
they bear all the English duties. The 
Scotch distillers are distinguished for 
their skilfalness in the rapid boiling 
and evaporation of the fluid ; and they 
effect this by the use of broad and 
shallow vessels, Io proportion as the 
government raise theduty on the kettles, 
they ure made of larger dimensions, so 
that more brandy is distilled without 
paying a higher duty. This distiller 
is the property of two brothers, who 
have employed a very large capital init. 

_From the manufactory of Messrs. 
Younger and Co. we went to the build- 
ing called Heriot’s Hospital; whieh 
however in fact is not an hospital, but 
an establishment for the education of 
the sons of poor citizens, where the 
cliidren are maintained, clothed and 
taught. This establishment was 
founded in the reign of James the 
Sixth, by a galdsmith, who bequeathed 
his whole property, amounting to 
23,6251, sterl. for the purpose. This 
capital, which then brought in 10 per 
cent. increased in twenty years to 
10,585), and has greatly augmented 
since that time, 

The building is of considerable ex- 
‘ent and resembles an old castle: a 
hundred and seventy boys are educated 
init; who are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and Jatin. ‘Those who are 
‘0 prosecute their studies at the Univer- 
sity receive 101. a year for four years, 
and those who learn a business receive 
301. when they leave the house. They 
are received from the age of seven to 
that of ten years, and they remain on 


t The German editor i 
! of the Princes’ t 
jn A»! the 10,000 gallons mentioned beg the 
ond in Ang a retort or copper should be 1000; 
by the the sum that a similar addition of a cipher 
toes ed transcriber has caused 300,000], to be men- 
paid instead of 30,000). which he 





ed as the duty 
more likely. 
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the establishment till their fourteenth 

ear. The children look cheerful and 
healthy; and their rooms are kept 
clean and in good order. 

Opposite to this establishment stands 
a smaller one, founded by George Wat- 
son, for the sons of merchants and 
tradesmen. The city contains alsotwo 
establishments of the same kind for girls, 
besides many hospitable and benevo- 
lent institutions. In one of these, 
patients whose cases do not require 
them to be admitted into the hospital, 
can receive advice and medicines gratis 
four times a week. 

The New College, in which is the 
University, lies in the Old Town. The 
old building being too small, they are 
erecting a new one which will be very 
handsome and extensive, and for which 
Parliament has granted the annual sum 
of 12,000). sterling for six years. 

This University was founded in the 
reign of James the Sixth, in the year 
1581. Atthe beginning, the number 
of professors was small; but the city 
magistrates took great pains to procure 
distinguished men, and the flourishing 
state of the University was the happy 
result of their exertions, In the year 
1789, the number of the students a- 
mounted to 1100; it has since annually 
increased, and at the time of our visit it 
was 1708. Doctors Black, Cullen, 
Biair, and Robertson, have done hon- 
our to this University. At nt it 
has among its professors of the mathe- 
matics Mr. Leslie, celebrated for his 
fine experiment on the freezing of 
water, by evaporation in a vacuum ; Mr. 
Jamieson, professor of natural philoso- 
phy, is a pupil of our celebrated Wer- 
ner ; Mr. Hope, professor of chemistry, 
has always between five and six hun- 
dred hearers. Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
the professor of philosophy, was in the 
country : we heard a great deal in praise 
of him, and also of Mr, Coventry, the 
professor of agriculture. ee 

The medical lecture room is very 
handsome, and is lighted from above. 
In an adjoining cabinet there is an un- 
commonly fine stuffed hippopotamus ; 
it is in perfect preservation, aad about, 
nine feet long: the animal is said to 
have been very young. 
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THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 


ocTorneEr, 1818. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, for Oct. 1818, 


Farewel ye wild hills, seattered o’er with spring ! 
Sweet solitude, where Flora smiled unseen ! 

Farewel each breeze of balmy-burdened wing ! 
“The violet’s blue bank, and the tall wood green ! 


rg ue groves now lose their leafy 
honours ; but, before they are en- 
tirely tarnished, an adventitious beauty, 
arising from that gradual decay which 
loosens the withering leaf, gilds the au- 
tumnal landscape with a temporary 


spleudour, superior to the verdure of 


spring, or the luxuriance of summer. 
Theinfinitely various and ever-changing 
hues of the leaves at this season, melting 
into every soft gradation of tint and 
shades, will long continue to engage the 
imitation of the painter, and the con- 
templation of the poet and the philoso- 
pher. : 

Arise, ye winds, ‘tis now your time to blow, 

And aid the work of Nature. On your wings 

The pregnant seeds conveyed shall plant a race 

Far from their native soil. 

‘ Nature having perfected her seeds, 
her next care is to disperse them ; the 
seed cannot answer its purpose while it 
remains confined in the capsule. After 
the seeds, therefore, are ripened, the 
pericarpium opens to let them out ; and 
the opening is not like an accidental 
bursting, but, for the most part, is ac- 
cording to acertain rule in each plant. 
What I have always thought very ex- 
traordinary—nuts and shells, which we 
can hardly crack with our teeth, divide 
and make way for the little tender 
sprout, which. proceeds from the kernel. 
Handling the nut, I could hardly con- 
ceive how the plantule was ever to get 
out. ‘There are cases, it is said, in 
which the seed-vessel, by an elastic jerk, 
at the moment of its explosiop, casts 
the seeds toadistance.* We all, how- 
ever, know that many seeds (those of 
the most composite flowers, as of the 
thistle, dandelion, &c.) are endowed 
_with, what are not improperly called, 
wings ; that is, downy appendages, by 
which they are enabled to float in the 





* This is particularly instanced in the touch-me- 
Rot (impatiens), and the cuckoo flower (cardamine). 


air, and are carried oftentimes, by the 
wind, to great distances from the plant 
which produced them. It is the swell- 
ing, also, of this downy tuft within the 
seed-vessel, that seems to overcome the 
resistance of its coats, and to opena 
passage for the seed to escape.’ 

Some seeds which are furnished with 
hooks or spines, attach themselves to 
the rough coats of animals, and thus 
promote their dispersion.* Others are 
contained in berries, and, being swal- 
lowed by birds, are again committed, 
without injury, to the earth, in various 
places. 

It is a curious circumstance, and not 
generally known, that most of those 
oaks which are called spontaneous, are 
planted by the squirrel. This little ani- 
mal has performed the most essential 
service to the British navy. A gentle- 
man, walking one day in the woods be- 
longing to the Duke of Beaufort, near 
Troy House, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, his attention was diverted by a 
squirrel, which sat very composedly up- 
on the ground. He stopped to observe 
his motions. In a few minutes, the 
squirrel darted like lightning to the top 
of a tree, beneath which he had been 
sitting. In an instant, he was down 
with an acorn in his mouth, and began 
to burrow in the earth with his hands. 
After digging a small hole, he stooped 
down, and deposited the acorn ; then 
covering it, he darted up the tree again. 
In a moment he was down with anoth- 
er, which he buried in the same manner. 
This he continued to do as long as the 
observer thought proper to watch him. 
The industry of this little animal is di- 
rected to the purpose of securing himself 
against want in the winter ; and, as It 
% probable that his memory is not sut- 
ficiently retentive to enable him to re- 
member the spots in which he deposits 
every acorn, the industrious little fellow, 
no doubt, loses a few every year. These 
few spring up, and are destined to sup 





* The common bur belongs to this class. 
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ly the place of the parent tree.—Thus 
P Britain, in some measure, indebted to 
the industry and bad memory of a 
squirrel for her pride, her glory, and 
her very existence ! t . 

Horse-beans are set by jays and pies, 
who hide them among the grass and 
moss, and afterwards, most probably, 
forget where they had stowed them. 
Horse-beans and peas sprang up in Mr. 
White’s field walks in the autumn, and 
he attributes the sowing of them to 
birds. Bees, observes the same natural- 
ist, are much the best setters of cucum- 
bers. If they do not happen to take 
kindly to the frames, the best way is to 
tempt them by a little honey put on the 
male and female bloom. 

Some seeds lie dormant for a long 
time, and do not vegetate till the sun 
and air are admitted. When old beech 
trees are cleared away (says Mr. White), 
the naked ground, in a year or two, be- 
comes covered with strawberry plants, 
the seeds of which must have been in 
the ground for an age at least. 

The gleamy gossamer now spreads 

Its filmy web-work o’er the tangled mead, 

_ The ground is covered about this 
time, with spiders’ webs, crossing the 
path from shrub to shrub, and floating 
in the air, This gossamer appearance 
isthus noticed by Mr. White ;—‘* On 
September 21,1741, being then ona 
visit, and intent on field-diversions, I 
rose before daybreak: when I came 
into the enclosures, I found the stubbles 
and clover-grounds matted all over with 
a thick coat of cobweb, in the mashes 
of which a copious and heavy dew 
hung so plentifully, that the whole face 
of the country seemed, as it were, cov- 
ered with two or three setting-nets 
drawn one over another. When the 
dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes were 
80 blinded and hoodwinked that they 
could not proceed, but were obliged to 
lies down and scrape the incumbrances 
from their faces with their fore-feet : 
80 that, finding my sport interrupted, I 
returned home, musing in my mind on 
the oddness of the occurrence. 

‘As the morning advanced the sun 
became bright and warm, and the day 


‘b Philosophy of Nature, vol. i, pp, 30,51, 
1, Avueweum.. Vol. 4. 
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turned out one-of those most lovely 
ones which no season but the autumn 
produces ; cloudless, calm, serene, and 
worthy of the south of France itself. 

‘ About nine an appearance very 
unusual to demand our attention, 
a shower of cobwebs falling from very 
elevated regions, and continuing, without 
any interruption, till the close of the 
day. These webs were not single 
filmy threads, floating in the air in all 
directions, but perfect flakes or rags; 
some near an inch broad, and five or 
six long, which fell. with a degree of 
velocity that showed they. were con- 
siderably heavier than the atmosphere. 

‘On every side, as the observer 
turned his eyes, might he behold a con- 
tinual succession of fresh flakes falling 
into his sight, and twinkling like stars 
as they turned their sides towards the 
sun. How far this wonderful shower 
extended would be difficult: to say ; 
but we know that it reached Bradley, 
Selborne, and Alresford, three places 
which lie in a sort of a triangle, the 
shortest of whose sides is about eight 
miles in extent. 

* At the second of those places there 
was a gentleman (for whose veracity 
and intelligent turn we have the great- 
est veneration,) who observed it the 
moment he got abroad ; but concluded 
that, as soon as he came upon the hill 
above his house, where he took his 
morning rides, he should be higher 
than this meteor, which he imagined 
might have been blown, like thistle- 
down, from the common above: but, 
to his great astonishment, when he rode 
to the most elevated part of the down, 
three hundred feet above his fields, he 
found the webs, in appearance, still as 
much above him as before; still des- 
cending into sight in a constant succes- 
sion, and twinkling in the sun, so as to 
draw the attention of the most incuri> 
ous. i 

‘Neither before nor after was any 
such fall observed ; but on this day 
the flakes hung in the trees and hedges so 
thick, that a diligent person sent out 
might have gathered baskets full. 

«The remark that I shall make on 


these cobweb-like appearances, called 
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82 Autumn Scenery—Flowers—Fruiis—The Cider Harvest. 


gossamer, is that, strange and supersti- 
tious as the notions about them were 
formerly, nobody in these days doubts 
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fleece ; but when aruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and 
dismantled its too youthful und unripe 


but that they are the real production of retirements, tt began to put on darkness, 


smal! spiders, which swarm in the fields 
in fine weather in autumn, and havea 
power of shooting out webs from their 
tails, so as to renderthemselves buoyant, 
and lighter than air. But why these 
apterous insects should that day take 
such a wonderful aérial excursion, and 
why their webs should at once become 
so gross and material as to be consid- 
erably more weighty than air, and to 
descend with precipitation, is a matter 
beyond my skill. If 1 might be allow- 
ed to hazard a supposition, I should 
imagine that those filmy threads, when 
first shot, might be entangled in the 
rising dew, and so drawn up, spiders 
and all, by a brisk evaporation into the 
regions where clouds are formed: and 
if the spiders have a power of coiling 
and thickening their webs in the air, 
as Dr. Lister says they have (see his 
Letters to Mr. Ray,) then, when they 
were become heavier than the air, they 
must fall. 

“Every day in fine weather, in 
autumn chiefly, do I see those spiders 
shooting out their webs and mounting 
aloft; they will go off from your finger 
if you will take them into your hand. 
Last summer one alighted on my book 
as I was reading in the parlour ; and, 
running to the top of the page, and 
shooting out a web, took its departure 
from thence. But what I most wonder- 
ed at was, that it went off with consid- 
erable velocity in a place where no air 
was stirring; and 1 am sure that I did 
not assist it with my breath. So that 
these little crawlers seem to have, while 
mounting, some locomotive power 
without the use of wings, and to move 
in the air faster than the air itself.’ 

The hedges are now ornamented with 
the wreaths and festoons of the scarlet 
berries of the black briony; and now 
and then, that last ‘ pale promise of the 
waning year,’ the wild rose, meets the 
eye—born just to bloom and die. ‘But 
so I have seen a Rose newly springi 
from the clefts of its hood, and at first 
it was fuir as the morning, and full 
with the dew of heaven as a lamb’s 


and to decline to softness and the symp. 
toms of a sickly age ; itbowed the head, 
and broke its stalk ; and, at night, 
having lost seme of its leaves, and all 
its beauty, it fell into the portion of 
weeds and outworn faces. —T ayior.* 

The principal harvest of apples is 
about the beginning of this month. In 
the management of the fruit, and subse- 
quent manufacture of cider, considera- 
ble variations occur, according as the 
makers are more or less skilful. Ins 
dependently ofthe qualities of the apple, 
the superior flavour and richness of 
the liquor greatly depend on the judi- 
cious nature of the operations. The 
juice of the pulp alone is inadequate to 
make a good and generous cider ; the 
qualities of the kernel are wanting to 
add flavour, and those of the rind te 
give colour ; and hence it is necessary 
that the juice of both these should be 
perfectly expressed. ‘The apples should 
also be properly separated when 
gathered. 

The squash pear, so called from the 
tenderness of its pulp, has probably fur- 
nished England with more Champaigne 
than was ever imported into it. Cider, 
perry, and very excellent gooseberry 
wine, resemble somewhat in flavour the 
sparkling beverage of our continental 
neighbours. ‘Though the ‘ luscious 
grape’ be denied to our variable climate, 


yet, besides the apple and the pear, 


On our account has God 
Indulgent to all moons, some succulent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpless man might slake 
His present thirst, and matter find for toil. 
Now will the corinths, now the resps, supply 
Delicious draughts: the quinces now, or plums; 
Or cherrées, or the fair Thishbeian fruit, 
Are pressed to wines: the Britons squeeze the work: 
Of sed’ lous bces, and, mixing odorous herbs, 
Prepare balsamic cups, to whcezing lungs 
Medicinal, and short-breathed antient sires. 

But if thou’rt indefatigably bent 

To toil, and omnifarious drinks wouldst brew, 
Besides the Orchard every tree and bush 
Affords assistance ; ev’n afflictive birch, 





* The beautiful and well known lines of Cowper, 
* The rose had been washed, just washed ina shower, 
are written in a kindred spirit,and are almost equally 
touching with the above quotation from the eloquent 
Bishop Taylor. 
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A impid current from her wounded bark 
profuse of nursing sap. When solar beams 
Pareh thirsty human veins, the damasked meads, 
Unforced, display ten thousand painted flow’rs 
Useful in potables, Thy little sons ? 
Permit to range the pastures ; gladly they 
Will mow the cowslip posies faintly sweet, 
from whence thou artificial wines shalt drain 
Of icy taste, that in mid fervours best 
Slake craving thirst, and mitigate the day. 
PHILIPS. 
The taking of wild fowl commences, 
by Act of Parliament, on the Ist of 
October, and the d business is at 
the greatest height about the end of the 
month. Great numbers of wild ducks 
and other water-fow! are annually caught 
in the extensive marsh lands of Lincola- 
shire in this way. The decoys now 
ia use are formed by cutting pipes, or 
tapering ditches, widened and deepened 
as they approach the water, in various 
semicircular directions, through the 
swampy ground into very large pools, 
which are sheltered by surrounding 
trees or bushes, and situated commonly 
in the midst of the solitary marsh. At 
the narrow points of these ditches, far- 
thest from the pool, by which they are 
filled with water, the fowlers place their 
funnel nets : from these, the ditch is 
covered by a continual arch of netting, 
supported by hoops, to the desired dis- 
tance; and ail along both sides, skreens 
formed of reeds are set up, so as to 
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prevent the possibility of the birds see- 
Les the decoy man j ond as thees binds 
feed during the night, all is ready pre~ 
pared for this sport in the evening. 
~ 'The fowler, placed on the leeward 
side, sometimes with the help of his 
well-trained dog, but always by that of 
his better trained decoy-ducks, begins 
the business of destruction. ‘The lat- 
ter, directed by his well-known whistle, 
or excited forward by the floating hemp- 
seed, which he strews occasionally uf 
on the water, entice all the wild-d 
after them under the netting; aud as 
soon as this is observed, the man, or hig 
dog, as the fitness of opportunity may 
direct, is from the rear exposed to the 
view of the birds, by which are 
so alarmed, that they dare not offer to 
return, and are prevented by the nets 
from escaping upwards. ‘Lhey, there- 
fore, press forward, in the utmost con- 
fusion, to the end of the pipe, into the 
funnel, or purse nets there prepared to 
receive them, while their treacherous 
guides remain behind in conscious sé+ 
curity. Particular spots, or decoys, in 
the fen countries, are let to the fowlers 
at a rent of from five to thirty pownds 
per annum; and Pennant instances a 
season, in which 31,200 ducks, inclu- 
ding teals and wigeons, were sold in 
London only, from ten of these decoys, 
near Wainfleet in Lincolnshire, 
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VARIETIES. 


PITCAIRN S ISLAND AND CAPT. BLIGH, 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1818, 
Mr. Ursaw, 
As your readers must have felt deep- 
ly interested in the short account 
rendered of Pitcairn’s Island, by Lieu- 
tenant Shiliibeer,* I presume the few 
lines in addition to this may not be un- 
acceptable, 

Having been informed that John 
Adams, the last survivor of the Boun- 
ty s crew on the Island, had a brother, 
I desired to see him : he called on me, 
‘$a waterman at Union Stairs, wears 
the fire coat of the London Assurance, 
and is of course a steady character. 
On reading to him the Lieutenant’s 


* See Atheneum, vol, 2, p. 419, 


narrative, he was much affected ; said, 
he accompanied him on board the 
Bounty at Deptford, but he entered in 
the name of Smith ; and this accounts 
for the name of Adams not being found 
in the Bounty’s list of her crew ; that 
he has a sister living, older than either, 
who is married to a decent Tradesman 
at Derby : that he himself has a large 
family. I said, “ I sent for you to say, 
if you will write to your brother in @ 
few days, I think [ shali have the 
means of transmitting it to him ; and 
as you have a large family, will you let 

our eldest son go out?” He thanked 
me for the offer of sending the letter, 
and willingly would have sent his son, 
but an objection would lie with some- 
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84 
body else. Now we all know who 


this somebody else is, and the influence 
Dolly has on Johnny Bull. 

The letter is gone—and with it sev- 
eral others ; but when I reflect on the 
surprizing escape of Captain Bligh and 
his Barge’s crew, and of the events that 
have followed, I am not surprized that 
the whole is a series of interesting cir- 
cumstances, 

Adams’s brother proceeded to say, 
“We are natives of Hackney, and 
were left orphans, being brought up 
in the poor house.” Here it was, then, 
that they were taught the first princi- 
ples of our holy religion; here they 
Jearned, what it appears Adams in due 
time recollected, the Catechism he had 
been taught to repeat, that excellent 
Catechism which every child should be 
taught also to say ;—and although we 
have been in the present day wondrous 
Wise in giving surprisingly quick in- 
struction to children, yet, { must con- 
fess, I cannot but feel partial to those 
old-fashioned habits, where the ground- 
work must have been carefully, atten- 
tively, and progressively laid. 

Another observation I beg to sub- 
mit to your readers, that Adams adopt- 
ed and inculcated from that sublime and 
admirable introduction to our service, 
one of the sentences, and that one the 
most affecting and impressive. No 
doubt, in his childhood, he was obliged 
to attend with the other children of the 
poor, in this place at church; here then 
We may date the impression that was 
made, and which, when he came again 
to reflect seriously, occurred with full 
force on his mind. And permit me to 
ask those who are in the habit of attend- 
ing public worship in due time, what 
is the impression on our minds, after 
sitting a few minutes in our Parish 
Church in solemn silence, when the 
minister begins, and every soul rises, 
and hears him say : “ I will arise, and 

0 to my Father!” When the mind re- 

ects on who said it, the occasion, and 
our dutiful repetition of it; cold in- 
‘deed must be the heart of him, that 
does not glow with a “celestial fire.” 
We see the effect in a poor ignorant 
ehild ; we see the benefits arising from 
a recollection of those feelings years af- 
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ter ; we see it the ground-work of ey.. 
ery good to man. 


—- 


Prom the New Moathly Magazine, August 1818, 
THE FATE OF GENIUS, 


By what a strange fatality a great 
proportion of the writers of antiquity 
were prematurely cut off from exist- 
ence.—Menander was drowned in the 
harbour of Pirzus, at atime of life when 
he had done enough for immortality, but 
while the powers of his mind were yet 
unimpaired by age, and his genius sufti- 
ciently ardent to dostillmore. Euripides 
and Heraclitas were torn to pieces by 
dogs; Theocritus ended his career by 
the halter. Empedocies was lost in the 
crater of Mount Etna. Hesiod was 
murdered by his secret enemies : Archi- 
lochus and Ibycus by banditti. Sappho 
threw herself from a precipice. Aischy- 
lus perished by the fall of a tortoise, 
Anacreon (as was to be expected) owed 
his death to the fruit of the vine. Cra- 
tinus and Terence experienced the same 
fate with Menander ; Seneca and Lu- 
can, were condemned to death by a ty- 
rant, cut their veins, and died repeating 
their own verses ; and Petronius Ar- 
biter met a similar catastrophe, Lu- 
cretius, it is said, wrote under the de- 
lirium of a philter administered by his 


mistress, and destroyed himself from its 
effects. Poison, though swallowed un- 


der very different circumstances, cut 
short the days both of Socrates and 
Demosthenes ; and Cicero fell under 
the proscription of the ‘T'riumvirate. 
It is truly wonderful that so many men, 
the professed votaries of peace and re- 
tirement, should have met with fates so 
widely different from that to which the 
common casualties of life should seem 
to expose them. 
meaner 
THE THREE EMBLEMS OF UNCERTAINTY: 


In some dull and ill-written letters 
by one Wickford, a singular passage 
occurs, Speaking of English politics, 
and the approach of the Princess from 
England to Holland to espouse William 
the Stadtholder, he observes : “ but this 
depends on three things most uncertalD, 
viz. the wind, a woman’s mind, and 4 
British Parliament !” 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

The Jewish doctors report that the 
Ten Commandments were written in 
such a manoer that not one single letter 
more could have had place on the tab- 
lets. It would be well if the laws of 
morality were so amply engraved on 
the human heart as to preclude the 
possibility of immoral thoughts finding 
an entrance there, 

EMULATION, 

Aristotle has happily defined emula- 
tion to be a certain painful solicitude 
occasioned by there being presented to 
our notice, and placed within our reach, 
in the possession of those who are by 
nature our fellows, things at once good 
and honourable ; not because they be- 
long to them, but because they do not 
also belong to ws. In modern practi- 
cal systems of education, emulation is 
generally made the main spring, as if 
there were not enough of the leaven of 
disquietude in our natures without in- 
oculating it with this dilutement. Em- 
ulation, by creating contention and en- 
vy, isastimulant to the heart rather 
than the talents ; and the effect of such 
a stimulant is commonly’to cramp and 
dwarf the human mind: even allowing 
it ail the success which has injudicious- 
ly been ascribed to it, it will but pur- 
chase a little knowledge at the expense 
of virtue! 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS, 

Every nation has its traits : the 
Spaniard sleeps on every affair of im- 
portance ; the Italians fiddle upon eve- 
ry thing; the Germans smoke upon 
every thing ; the French promise every 
ting and do nothing: the British isl- 
anders eat upon every thing ; and the 
Windy subjects of American colocracy 
tuk upon every thing ! 

MAJOR SCHILL. 
_ The exploits of the combined armies 
In the campaign of 1814 and 15, have 
naturally thrown into the shade the 
Services to which Germany ewed her 
fame in former wars, and might have, 
under a wiser conduct, owed her inde- 
pendence ; but the memory of Schill 
8 still honoured as that of the most dis- 
tinguished and gallant partizan that all 
those wars produced. As he died un- 
der the reigu of Buonaparte, all public 


Varieties. $5 


honours would only have drawn dowa 
vengeance ; but the spirit of the peo- 
ple was not to be totally quenched, 
and the actions of this gallant officer 
were recorded in all the more secret and 
safer forms of memorial. A pillar in 
an open field near Stralsund, bore an 
inscription in German, of which the 
following is a translation, The popu 
lar attention was too strongly attracted 
to it, and it was shortly removed. 
INSCRIPTION. 

Who rests this nameless mound beneath, 

Thus rudely pil’d upon the heath ? 

Naked to winds’ and waters’ sweep, 

Does here some gloomy outcast sleep 2 


Yet many a footstep, freshly round, 
Marks it as lov’d, as holiest ground ! 
Stranger ! this mound is all the grave- 
Of one who liv’d—as live the brave ; 

Nor ever heart’s devoted tide 

More nobly pour’d than when he di’d :-~ 
Stranger ! no stone might dare to tell 
His name, who on this red spot fell ! 
These steps are steps of German men, 
Who, when the Tyrant’s in his den, 
Come crowding round, with midnight tread, 
To vow their vengeance o’er the dead ;— 
Dead? no! that spirit’s lighting still— 
Soldier ! thou seest the grave of Schill ! 


BOILEAU AND RACINE 
Praise no person’s verses but their 
own. 


capes their censure. 
versification are good, but their erudi- 
tion very superficial. 


Boileau fancied he possessed a secret 
worth knowing in the composition of 
poetry ; he always made the second 
line of his couplet before the first, in 
order, as he said, to infuse greater ener- 
gy and compression by confining the 
It is, perhaps, 
the adoption of this plan which has 
given such epigrammatic turns to many. 


sense to narrow limits. 


passages in his writings. 
NATURAL HISTORY—WHALES, 


Extract of a letter from Stornaway, dated 
June 22,1818: bad a very fine sight here 
yesterday afternoon. No fewer t 209 
whales, called the bottle-nose, came into this © 
harbour, when a desperate battle ensued be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of the place, 
armed with axes, swords, and knives, so that 
I suppose very few of these extraordinary 
visitors escaped, I measuredsome of them 
this morning, above 20 feet long by 15 feet in 
pamenyins.> din ve seme Rg of 
Finners, ve rge whales, have also | 
ed in hece toceen seas, Are p< 
mena connected with the disruption of the, 


Greenland ices ?---Gent. Mag. 


They assume the character of 
universal critics, and nota ballad es- 
Their powers of 
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Original Poetry. 








POETRY. 


ere 


From the Literary Panorama. 
ODE. 


LOVE to rise at dawn of day, 
Aud in the woodlands wild to stray, 
And musing linger there ;--- 
To ramble thro’ the verdant fields, 
And taste the sweets that nature yields, 
And snuff the morning air. 


I leve to hear the warbling songs 
at issue from the feather’d throngs, 
And fields and forests fill :--- 
To watch their motions as they fly, 
And skim the earth, or scale the sky ;--- 
Or drink the murny ring rill ;--- 


I love to view the cattle play 
(As grateful for returning day) 
And gambol o’er the mead ;--- 
To see the dew-drop on thespray, 
(Glist’ning before the eiing ray) 
Its bril lustre spread : 
I love to see the country’s wealth :--- 
--- But more than all I love my Health, 
Sweet maid of graceful mien ;--- 
And wheresoe’er her smiles prevail, 
On mountain tops, or in the vale, 
There will I still be seen ; 
Yes, dearest. maid, thy blessings fair, 
Come, wafted on the morning air, 
And glisten in the dew ;--- 
Thou bidd’st flocks, birds, and woods impart 
Their various charms to please my heart, 
Since thee in all I view ;--- 


Depriv’d of thee, these pleasures fail, 

Nor charms the mountain, or the vaie, 
Or dew-drops on the spray ;--- 

The sas would dart its rays in vain ;--- 

Nor feather’d warblers ease my pain, 
Or soothe the ling’ ring day ;--- 

Then, Goddess, come, be still my guide, 

O’er all my fleeting hours preside, 
And in my walks attend ; 

At morning’s dawn, beside the rill, 

Or in the grove, I'll woo thee still, 
My first, my only friend. 


ie 


From the Literary Gazette, August 1318. 


NELSON’S PILLAR. 


Written on the beachat Yarmouth ona stormy 
Evening. 

HERE isa gloomy splendor in the Sun, 
That levels his last beam along the 
shore : 

The cloudsare gathering o’er the Ocean dun, 
And stain’d with crimson streaks, like new- 
: shed gore 
On some broad field of battle, and the roar 
Of wave aud wind comes like the battie’s 
sound. 
From the Sea’s verge a Column seems to soar, 
A shaft of silver, on whose summit, wound 
With golden beams, sits Britain’s Image 
thron’d and crown’d. 
And now the Sup sinks deeper,and the clouds, 
In folds of purple fire, still deeper Jour ; 
"Till sadden Night the shore and Ocean 
shrouds ; 


soldiery 


But thro’ the tempest gleams that stately 


tow’r 


A giant neighies which theSun-beams show’r 
iminish’d glories. N ELgON’s name 


Their un 
Is on the pillar.---Thus the stormy hour 
The clouds of battle,shew’'d hisspirit’s flame 
Brighter and _broader.—-Thus shall blaze 
the Hero’s fame. 


—_—— 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1318. 
“ THROUGH !” 


A Seal having the device of an arrow piercing » 
cloud cut upon it, with the motto * Through, oc- 
casioned the following limes from the pen of the 
German poet and soldier Korner, 


O! yonder, wreathed in mist, 
In gloomy majesty, 
Biack orp | clouds appear, 
Spread o’er the dusky 12 rs 
Forth rushing from their womb, 
The tooth-edged flames are seen, 
And fireballs fiercely dart, 
While thuader rolls between. 


Thousands with fearful hearts 
Tuaeir supplications raise, 

*O + poy my quiet vale, 
God of eternal days! 

The world beside o’erwhelm, 
All else in nature blot, 

But save my fields in peace, 
My children and my cot!” 


Yes, prostrate at your prayers, 
Cowards, in dust remain,--- 
He wi in thunder moves 
Sball crush you on the plain !--- 
Thus bells amid the storm 
To prayers the tremblers call, 
And to the turret draw 
The bright electric ball. 


Not such alone are placed 

In fell Destruction’s sight--- 
A sca pompous train* 

see ip armour bright ; 

Of danger consciousless, 

They silent steal along 
Toward the lightnings creep, 

That grow each flash more strong. 


Why slow and tedious creep ? 
Haste! deeds of speed employ, 
These, powerress trembling not, 
The Hydra shall destroy. 
Will armour save alone ? 
It may divert a blow, 
But it attracts the flash 
That threats to lay you low. 


Rouse from your lethargy | 
Amid the battle’s heat 
4 goin victory 
‘our efforts will await. 
Mark you yon arrow swift, 
Through the dense cloud it flies, 
The bow’s whole strength demands 
Te speed it t wards the skies. 


* Supposed @ refer (@ some of the Prussia 


oi A. 
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ait is flo __ Made tigers waltz, and breath’d soft airs 
> is sun titaieon, To dying swans and darcing bears : 
In azure fields of air » Bat bland in pow’r, the “heav’nly maid 
Beyond this stormy scene ! Gives to her noblest rival aid :--- 


tchword and our sign 
OMThrough, brothers, ‘ Through,’ shall be 
To lead us from the field, 
By death to victory ! 


ave earth to vulgar souls, 
“mereet must (ook 06 high 5 
No clods encumber them, — 
Their path is on the sky ! 
They head the burning clouds, 
e lightnings blaze below--- 
“ Through !” lies their lovely land--- 
Above---their laurels grow ! €. R. 


on aI 


From the European Magazine, 


THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 
{By the author of “ Legends of Lampidesa, &e.”] 


N ancient days, when Taste was young, 
I The dulcet Virginal she strung, 
When stiff in carkanet and caul, 
The spinster of the good old hall,’ 
In pagan shapes erected high 
The outworks of the vast goose pye, 
While chines of ox and flanks of deer 
Smoked her carousing Sire to cheer ; 
Then in her lattic’d bow’r content, 
O’er lawn or tapestry she bent, 
Or stroll’d throagh alleys straight and dim, 
’ Midst shaven yews and statues grim ; 
And if no giant folio told 
Of dwarfs and dames arid barons old, 
The soft lJow-whisp’ ring virgival 
Came last her drowsy eve to lull. 

In coif and bib the grandam yet 
Remembers her long-lost Spinnet, 
Where first in hoop and flounce array’d, 
Thrice ruffled sleeve and bright brocade, 
Erect she sat,---’till bows san smiles 
Repaid the wonderous gavot’s toils, 
While fresh in pompadour and love, 
Lac’d hat, wir’d coat, and gold fring’d glove, 
Her squire, with strange delight amaz’d, 
Alike her tune and tent-stitch prais’d. 


Rejected Harpsichord !---with thee 

celebrate my jubilee ; 
Full fifty years thy sturdy frame 
Has been in heart and speech the same: 
Concise and sharp, but bold and clear 
As ancient wit and speech sincere, 
Bland embiem too of joy and grief, 
As keen, as varied, and as brief! 
How many tears in childhood shed 
Have fall’n forgotten on thy head ! 
How oft returning Pleasure’s ray 
Those April drops exhal’d away ! 
True type of time !---of joys or cares 
Thy polish’d brow no record bears ; 
Yet thou art lov’d, for thou alone 3 
Arthere when youth and mirth are gone ; : 
And tho’ ungrateful Fashiou’s doom 
Consigns thee to a garret’s gloom, 

ike me, with worn-out tongue and quills 
Rare servant !---thou shalt serve me still : 
Thy coat the poet’s hearth shall cheer, 
And deck his solitary bier. 


Now Taste is older, and the reign 
Of mighty Music comes again, | 
As when in bold Arion’s day 
She taught strange fish a roundelay--- 


Expell’d from rout, * at home,” and ball, 


Permitted scarcea morning call, 


To Music’s feast, with joyful hums, 
The exile Conve comes; — 
When gas and ladies’ eyes illume 
The glories of the Concert-room--- 

* * » * © *# © & & & 
Tis done---the final crash astounds--- 
The thund’ ring orchestra resounds, 
Triumphant Music rends the spheres, 
And conquers all but tongues and ears, 
at. a ns 

at ha ianos, guitars, 

Crewd rte booths by Fashion made. 
The trinket-shops of every trade! . 
Imperial on the motley mound 
Of toys and tools, sits Music crown'd, 
Midst cobbling, chalking, hydrostatics, 
Pas-seuls, poetics, and pneumatics, 
From ppc py Eo bs ms and awls, 
The nymphs of on’s school she calls, 
Sach nymphs as once on Thracian ground . 
Whirl frighted Orpheus round and round, 
Then laugh’d te see the minstrel stare, 
Who ne’er before saw Walizing there, 


Still triumph, Music !---still renew 
Thy ancient spells and empire due ; 
Teach brutes the graces, and create 
A soul in things inanimate. 
As sprigs and stonesand wood-nymphs dane’4 
When @rpbeus with his lute advane'd, 
Now senseless stones in quiet leave, 
Bat nobler miracles achieve : 
Bid waltzing nywphs stand still, and thea 
Change bowing sprigs to Englishmen. 





From the hiterary Panorama, July 2944, 


A WISH. . pose f 
INE be the Abbey’s wildretreat, - 
M With park and wood surrouailen wiliey 


Where grass should form a verdant seat, 
And field flowers bloom their scented pride. 


The Abbey—-where the armour’d hall 
Should own the painted windows light : 
The oak-grown walk where rouks call, 

Returning from their evening flight. 


The river, Jost among the trees ; 
The torrent rushing down the steep ; 
Groves, where the Summer’s sighing breeze 
In moonlight night might tempt to sleep. 


There, through the lawny path I'd rove, 
Pausing to catch the vista’s gleam, 
Led by the valued youth I love, 
Or watch the sun’s expiring beam. 


Oft on his arm ld range the weod 3 
Or lonely in the park I'd read ; 

Or frequent seek the shaded flock ; 
Rousing the young deer with my tread. 


And as the moon, in Autumn’s night, 
Silvered the failen leaves, and cast 
Along our path a track of lught, 
We'd roam, vor fear the howling blast. 


The leafless trees-—the thick strewn path-— 
May call unchecked the thinking sigh ; 
And the joud wind’s destructive mde. 
May warn as that we both must die ! 
But, then !---the rolling orb above, 
And starry concave, would preciaim 
That other worlds should see our love, 
_And sauctify the glorious flame ! 
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INTELLIGENCE. © 


NEW THEORY RESPECTING THE INTERIOR OF 
THE EARTH! ! 
R. Steinhauser, in Halle, has informed 
the world, through the medium of the 
Literary Gazette (of Halle,)that our Globe is 
a hollow ball, the interior of which perhaps 
contains a little Solar System. From a long 
Series of observations on the variations of 
the Magnetic Needle, it seems to him to 
follow incontrovertibly, that at the depth of 
170 (German, about 765 English) miles, a 
body revolves round the centre ef the earth, 
from West to East, but very slowly, as 
it takes 440 years to accomplish one revo- 
lution. This body is endued with a very 
strong magnetic power, and is the cause of 
the variations ofthe Magnetic Needle. The 
calculations of M. Steinhauser, are stated to 
be perfectly} consonant to experience ; and 
he foretold, in 1805, that the Needle would 
first become stationary, and then, about the 
pam time, return towards the East, which 
sinfacthappened. Hitherto, navigators 
have merely judged impirically, from the 
variation of the Needle, whether they have 
been driven by currents too far to the East or 
the West: but in future they will observe the 
position of the subterraneous body, called 
Pluto, and thereby determine their position 
with as much certainty as by the most celes- 
tial phenomena ! 

A letterfrom Copenhagen communicates 
the following details, upon the breaking up 
of the ice on the coast of Greenland ; 

“« Four hundred and fifty square miles of 
ice have recently detached itself from the 
eastern coast of Greenland and the neigh- 
bouring regions of the Pole. It was this 
mass which, during 400 years, had rendered 
that province at first difficult of access, and 
afterwards inaccessible, so as even to cause 
its existence to be doubted. Since 1786 the 
reports of the whalers have invariably re- 
ferred to some changes, more or less consid- 
erable, in the seas of the North Pole ; but at 
the present time, so much ice has detached 
itself, and such extensive canals are open 
amidst what remains, that they can penetrate, 
without obstruction, as faras the 83d de- 
are. Allthe seas of the North abound with 
hese floating masses, which are driven to 
more temperate climates. A packet from 
Halifax fell in with oneof these islandsio a 
more southern latitude than the situation of 
London ; it appeared about half a mile in 
circumference, and its elevation above the 
water was estimated at 2)0 feet. This break- 
ing up of the Polar ice coincides with the 
continual tempest from the South-east, ac- 
companied with heats, rains, storms, and a 
very electrical state of the atmosphere: cit- 
cumstances which, during three years, have 
caused us to experience in Denmark. hot 
winters and celd humid summers.---On the 
25th of May there fell at Copenhagen five 
showersof hail, to each of which succeeded 
a dead calm. 

“ Some of the floating islands conveyed 
forests and trnnks cf trees. We notice this 
lastfact principally for the satisfaction of 
geologists, who attribute to phenomena of 
this sort the blocks of foreign granite found 
in the chaid.of the Jura mountains, and eon- 
veyed at the epoch when our highest moun- 
tains were covered with water.”--Gent. Mag. 


Public curiosity has recently been much 
excited by the appearance and perform. 
ances of two human salamanders, who, in 
the days of superstition, could, by resisting 
the last act of an Auto da fe, have been cop. 
sidered as saints or demons. We allude to 
a Spanish female, named Signora Girade}lj 
who has been exhibiting her powers at Edin- 
burgh ; and Ivan Ivanitz Chabert, a Russian 
who has been displaying similar qualifica- 
tions in the English metropolis. All the 
stories of St. John escaping from the cayl- 
dron of boiling oil, of Queen Emma walking 
bare-foot over the red hot plough-share, and 
of the Hindoos walking into nine inclosnres 
with fiery balls ofiron im their naked hands, 
now. lose the impression which they were 
wont to produce, and almost sink into trifles, 
compared with the exploits of those incom- 
bustible persons. ( See our 36th No. ) 

The White Matter voided by snakes is 
almost entirely pure Uric Acid. (Dr. John 
Davy.) There isa longitudinal fissure in the 
poison teeth of serpents, which is not per- 
we wee in those of a harmless kind. 

tis not long since it: was a fashion among 
our fair sex to make their own shoes, but the 
rage seems to have gone by, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged quality of the ladies to 
stick to the last. Llustead of cobbling, beok- 
binding has now its votaries. Three lessons 
make a proficient, and the teacher says it is 
a most useful, amusing, and elegant employ- 
ment. 

AtGreenhill,parish of Rathwell,died in his 
76th year, Andrew Rome. This old man, 
with his brother, who still survives, and is 
about ten years older, was among the last of 
a daring and enterprising race of smugglers, 
who carried on an extensive contraband trade 
in Annandale, before.the exclusive privileges 
of the Isle of Man were bought up and regu- 
lated by government. He was a native of 
the border parish of Dornock, but for the 
last forty or fifty years resided in the parish 
of Ruthwell, where he rented a farm under 
the Earl of Mansfield. The character of this 
old smuggler was strongly marked with the 
peculiar features of his illicit occupation, 
and would have formed a fine subject for the 
graphic pen of the author of ** Guy Maa- 
nering,” 

NEW WORKS. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
eminent Voyagers of different Nations, from 
Columbus to Cooke; by the Rev. W. Bingley. 

Translations from Camoens, and other po- 
ets: with original poetry ; by the author ot 
** Modern Greece,” and the ‘* Restoration 
of the Works of Art to Italy.” 8vo. 4s. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan will soon publish aa 
Account of the Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter, of the late Dr. Alex. Monro. 

An Account of the Small-Pox, as it ap- 
peared after Vaccination, will shortly ap- 
pear, by Alexander Monro, M. D. professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh; 
including, among many cases, three whi 
occurred in the author’s own family. 

Sir Charles Morgan, so well known to the 
literary world by his appendices to Lady 
Morgan’s work on France, has put to pres 
his Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. 
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